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WO clouds have darkened the sky at Lausanne 
this week. The first is the wrath of the 
Russians. They arrived in a suspicious and 
truculent temper, and as the days have passed, their 
suspicions and their truculence have increased. They 
have been bitterly disappointed by the harmony 
among the Allies and by the readiness of the Turks 
to compromise on the question of the Straits. They 
protest, too, that they are treated with marked hostility 
at the Conference—notably by Lord Curzon. Lord 
Curzon, of course, can very easily show that his conduct 
has been perfectly correct, and that the Russians have 
been as unreasonable as usual. But perfect correct- 
ness is not the last word in statesmanship, and it 
seems to us that every art should have been employed 
to conciliate Russia. At the moment the position 
looks ugly. M. Tchitcherin sticks to his demand for 
the exclusion of warships from the Straits, and promises 
that, if the Allied policy is carried, not only will he 
return to Moscow without signing the settlement, but 
Russia will build a navy against us in the Black 
Sea. We may, if we choose, regard this particular 
threat as mere Bolshevik bluster; but Russia, as we 
know, has other dangerous weapons to her hand. It is 
childish to say we have no reason to be afraid of the 
Russians. We have the very best reason—the peace 
of the world. We may defeat them in the Near East 
—on paper; but unless we are wise enough to placate 
them in Moscow, it will be “‘ vae victoribus!’’ How 
much longer are we going to boggle at recognition of 
the Soviet Government ? 








x * * 

The more immediate menace to the success of the 
Conference came from the dispute on the “ 
question. 


minorities ”’ 
Lord Curzon, in putting his case, did not 





spare the susceptibilities of the Turks, and he provoked 
an angry and uncompromising reply. Ismet Pasha 
advanced the age-old argument of the Turks that the 
sufferings of the Christians have always been due to 
their own naughtiness. Turkey, in any case, he said, 
could brook no interference with her sovereignty. 
Aliens who do not like Turkish rule could leave the 
country ; those who stay must trust to Turkish good- 
will and justice. This was deplorable. The case for 
the protection of minorities does not rest on hatred 
of the Turks or on any tenderness for Christians qua 
Christians—the rights of Moslems and Jews also need 
safeguarding, as we know. It rests on the broadest 
grounds both of morality and of political expediency. 
It would be nationalism run mad to drive out—or 
“* exchange ’’—huge blocks of industrious peasants and 
artisans and traders, who have no quarrel with Turkey 
and who ought to be a source of economic and cultural 
strength to Turkey. Happily the appeal from Ismet 
drunk to Ismet sober changed the situation on Thursday 
morning. Turkey will join the League of Nations and 
will, in fact, concede all the main demands of the Allies, 
save the creation of a “national home” for the 
Armenians in Turkish territory. So vanishes another 
castle in the air for this unfortunate people—unless, 
indeed, Angora gives way on that point, too, which 
seems improbable. The proposal that the Ottoman 
Armenians should migrate en masse to the Erivan 
Republic is, of course, ridiculous, and presumably 
they will have to be left in the same position as other 
minorities, under Treaty safeguards. The test will 
be a severe one both for the League and for the Turks, 
* * * 

The group of Labour members who created a “ scene "’ 
in the House of Commons on Wednesday have been 
very severely rebuked by the sages of the Press for 
their “ foolish’’ conduct. Rowdiness of that kind, 
it is pointed out, can do nothing whatever to advance 
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the large schemes of employment and relief which 
the Government has in hand. For our part we are 
not sure. The row was spontaneous and was directly 
provoked by the Prime Minister himself, who replied 
to a long and serious question addressed to him by 
Mr. Lansbury, regarding certain temporary measures 
of relief, with that most curt and irritating of formulas, 
“The answer is in the negative.” Not unnaturally 
the questioner and his friends resented such treatment 
and did what they could to show the Prime Minister 
that the problem of remedying the grave distress which 
exists in millions of homes this winter was not to be 
dealt with in that fashion. As a result, it is unlikely 
that Mr. Bonar Law will again answer such a question 
in such a way ; and it is not impossible that the protest, 
however “ unmannerly ”’ it may have been, may even 
lead to some speeding up of the inadequate Government 
programme during the recess. We all dislike violent 
language and violent action, but to deny that they 
sometimes produce beneficial results is merely to make 
the wish father to the thought. Responsible Parlia- 
mentary leaders are bound to disapprove of infractions 
of the rules of the House; but we should be surprised 
to learn that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald felt in need of all 
the sympathy that has been extended to him apropos 
of the “ unruliness”’ of his following. 
k a a 

Two questions were asked in the House of Commons 
this week regarding the charges which have been 
brought in these columns and elsewhere against a 
section of the London Police. The Home Secretary, 
in reply, intimated that, in the absence of specific 
evidence, he did not propose to appoint a commission 
of enquiry, and referred to the Report of the Royal 
Commission which enquired into similar charges in 
1908 and which found that no case against the police 
had been made out. Earl Russell gave some account 
of the proceedings of that Commission in our corres- 
pondence columns a fortnight ago, and explained the 
insuperable difficulty of securing evidence. There is 
no reason to suppose that there would be much less 
difficulty to-day, and for that reason we have never 
asked for a formal enquiry. The Home Secretary 
gave the official answer that he was bound to give, 
but we trust that he will not allow the matter to rest 
there. Quite as much can be done without an enquiry 
as with one to put an end to the scandal. Failing 
action by those responsible for the discipline and reputa- 
tion of the police, the scandal will certainly grow. 
It is “ good copy,” and as the public become more and 
more alive to the facts, there will be less fear of wrong- 
fully arrested persons refusing to fight. For the 
moment, at any rate, there is no Court in London where 
an innocent defendant need fear that police evidence 
will inevitably be treated as gospel. That is something 
gained ; but if, through inaction on the part of the 
authorities, the process is allowed to go too far, guilty 
defendants may soon be able to rely on securing a large 
amount of public credence and sympathy. 

** * * 

The Government of India issued last week a statement 
of policy, doubtless for the dual purpose of encouraging 
the Legislative Assemblies in a moderate course and 
of warning the extremists of the National Congress 
which is about to meet at Gaya. Reference is made 
to the fears expressed in India that the advent of a 
Conservative Government might adversely affect the 
reform policy. This idea is scouted. Lord Reading’s 
Government says that the opinion of the House of 
Commons, that is the opinion of England, is “ believed 
to be unhesitatingly in the direction of giving Indians 
all the opportunities they possess of working out their 
own destiny under the Reform Act.’ The document 


contained the doubtful statement that the new Parlia- 
ment included a larger section of members interested 
It has had a very poor press in India, even 


in India. 


the moderate papers describing it as camouflage. It 
is difficult to understand why Lord Reading should 
have sanctioned it, since no declaration intended to 
convince the Indian people that they have nothing to 
fear from a Conservative Government could be expected 
to fulfil its purpose unless it came from the Prime 
Minister himself. On the whole, however, the Govern- 
ment of India is less anxious than it was some months 
ago, if only because the National Congress and the 
Non-Co-operation party are now so vigorously canvass- 
ing their own differences. It is fully anticipated that 
the Congress at Gaya will be stormy. The majority 
of the delegates will probably be in favour of the new 
policy of working through the Legislative Assemblies, 
but the Gandhists are led by a group of De Valera-like 
Diehards, both men and women, who care nothing for 
unity, and, despite the collapse of civil ‘‘ disobedience,”’ 
continue to preach Mr. Gandhi's rigorous doctrine of 
expiation and sacrifice and complete aloofness from the 
alien Government. The result may be a split in the 
National Congress more violent than that which de- 
stroyed the original organisation fifteen years ago. 
* * * 

Wednesday’s debate in the House of Commons on 
the mining situation led to nothing. Mr. Bonar Law 
rejected the demand for an inquiry into the position 
of the industry, and attempted to solace his questioners 
with an optimistic reference to the prospect of trade 
improvement. The matter therefore stands over for 
consideration by the full Delegate Conference which 
the Miners’ Federation has called for the coming week. 
This Conference may be the beginning of a new national 
mining crisis; for it seems that the patience of the 
men is almost exhausted, and that they are disposed 
to risk another struggle, if nothing is done to remedy 
their grievances. The coalowners, in anticipation of 
trouble, have this week issued to the Press a curious 
manifesto, in which they seek to show that the com- 
plaints of low wages in the coalfields are for the most 
part unfounded. This remarkable conclusion is reached 
by urging that the wages paid in 1914 must not be taken 
as a basis for comparison with later years, because they 
included a considerable sum over and above “a sub- 
sistence wage.” If only a 1914 subsistence wage, 
whatever that may be, is taken as a basis, the owners 
contend that the present wage is above this wage by 
as much as the cost of living is above the 1914 level. 
One would think that this argument had only to be 
stated for its absurdity to be seen. What is this 
“subsistence wage” of 1914, and why should this 
purely arbitrary amount, rather than the actual wages 
paid, be taken as a standard of comparison? When 
the owners have done arguing, the fact remains that 
present earnings are only 40 per cent. at most above 
the 1914 level, whereas prices are up by 80 per cent. 
And the position of many sections of the mining com- 
munity is far worse than those figures suggest. 

* * * 

The Guilds now at work in half-a-dozen industries, 
and the Trade Union bodies which have declared their 
sympathy with the Guild movement, met in conference 
last week-end to place on a permanent footing the 
federal organisation which they created provisionally 
earlier in the year. The National Guild Council, 
which has already secured the recognition of the Trades 
Union Congress, links up the Guilds in the building, 
furnishing, clothing, agricultural, engineering and other 
industries, and lays down a code of Guild principles 
and practice to which all recognised Guild organisations 
are expected to conform. A recognised Guild must 
be based on Trade Unionism; it must not work for 
profit, or distribute any surplus as dividend or bonus 
among its employees; it must, as far as possible, 

rovide continuous pay to all Guild workers. It must 
° based on the control of the service by the manual, 
technical and administrative workers engaged in it. 
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A considerable number of the big Trade Unions, which 
have made the securing of Guild control a definite 
object in their programmes, were represented at the 
Guild Conference. It was stated that there is now 
every reason to believe that the financial difficulties of 
the Building Guild, to which we referred a few weeks 
ago, have been successfully overcome, and that its 
interrupted work will be at once resumed. It is also 
of interest to note that the Guild Conference instructed 
its Council to approach the Co-operative bodies with 
a view to a working arrangement. There is clearly a 
good deal in common between the Guilds and the 
producers’ organisations which have always formed a 
section of the Co-operative Movement. 
* * * 

The Scottish Trades Union Congress, at its Annual 
Conference last week-end, followed the example of 
the British Congress in reorganising its central 
machinery, and substituting a Trade Union General 
Council for its old Parliamentary Committee. The 
change may prove to be important. The Labour 
electoral successes in Scotland have undoubtedly led 
to a strengthening of the demand for autonomy in the 
Scottish Labour movement. This may be seen to 
some extent in the growth of a Scottish Home Rule 
movement at Westminster; but it is likely to appear 
also in a more vigorous demand for Scottish Trade 
Union autonomy. Save on one disastrous occasion, 
the forty hours’ movement of January, 1919, the 
Scottish Trade Unions and the Scottish sections of 
the British Unions have hardly attempted to take 
independent national action, which indeed is, on most 
major questions of Labour policy, very difficult in 
face of the unified industrial organisation of the two 
countries. We doubt, indeed, whether separate Trade 
Union action in Scotland can ever develop far, save 
in a few trades such as building, except as the result 
of political devolution. Immediately, therefore, the 
significance of the new move is probably political rather 
than industrial. But, in both spheres, it is a sign of 
the growing, though still not very clearly formulated, 
demand for a greater measure of autonomy for Scotland, 
especially in matters of social policy. 

* 

There has been, during recent months, a whole series 
of mining accidents, and in almost every case some 
degree of negligence on the part of officials or manage- 
ment seems to have been proved in the subsequent 
inquiries. Most of the disasters have been small, and 
have occasioned the loss of only a few lives ; and they 
have therefore attracted comparatively little public 
attention. A great mining disaster, such as the Seng- 
enydd disaster of a few years ago, at once arouses 
widespread public attention and sympathy. But year 
in, year out far more persons are killed and maimed 
in small accidents, barely reported in the Press, than 
in all the great spectacular disasters taken together. 
A study of the reports of recent cases suggests the 
conclusion that the present law is both too lax, and 
too laxly administered, to afford reasonable protection. 
The argument against better safety precautions always 
is that they cost money, and that, in any case, America 
has a far higher accident rate in her mines than we in 
ours. But this is scant comfort for the widows and 
children of those who are killed; and there seems no 
doubt that, apart from fresh legislation, a good deal 
could be done by more stringent administration of 
the existing law. There were 741 fatal accidents in 
the coal mines last year, and nearly 86,000 other 
accidents which disabled the sufferer for more than 
a week. This was in a short working year; for the 
pits were shut down a full quarter of the year by the 
lock-out. In 1920 there were 1,053 fatal accidents 


and 116,930 others. That is far too many; and we 
believe that a strong case for full investigation into 
the law and its administration can be based on the 





evidence given at recent enquiries and on the facts 


disclosed in the Annual Report of the Mines Department. 
* * . 


An Irish correspondent writes: The decision of the 
Northern Government to exercise its right under the 
Treaty of cutting loose from the Free State has not 
provoked the storm in Southern Ireland that was 
anticipated. As a deputy frankly confessed in the 
Dail, it would be a mockery under existing circum- 
stances to expect the North-East to come in. It is 
questionable if even the Catholics in the border areas 
are over-anxious to get rid of the Specials at the risk 
of exposing themselves to the attentions of the Irregulars. 
At the best the choice for them is one between Scylla 
and Charybdis. If partition is now inevitable the 
main responsibility rests with the politicians who 
imagined that the Ulster problem could be solved by 
force. Mr. de Valera gave the word four years ago, 
when he proclaimed that if the Orangemen did not 
accept his terms he would blast them out of his path 
inside six months. The policy he outlined so confi- 
dently found favour with Sinn Feiners who are now 
Free Staters as well as with those who still adhere to 
the Republican dogma. No section in the South is 
free from the reproach of having bungled the Ulster 
difficulty, and the nation as a whole has to pay the price. 
Undoubtedly there was provocation of the most 
abominable kind. Less inflammable people than the 
Southern Irish might well have been goaded into 
madness by the wholesale murders of Catholics as 
Catholics, which for over two years have made the 
name of Belfast stink in the nostrils of the civilised 
world. These atrocities were inspired by deeper 
motives than savage sectarianism. They were part 
of an organised plan to clear the minority out of the 
Six Counties or, failing complete expulsion, to cow those 
that remained into meek submission, and the refusal 
of the Northern Government to take effective action 
was generally accepted as a proof of its tacit connivance. 
Nothing could be more natural than the decision of 
Sinn Fein to meet force with force. Political leaders 
cannot afford, however, to lose their heads, and it is 
because the Southern leaders let emotionalism dominate 
reason that we are to-day, and are likely to remain for 
a long time, not “‘ a nation once again,” but, as a cynic 
described it, “‘ three-quarters of a nation once again.” 

* *~ * 

Paradoxically enough the decision to separate has 
brought North and South nearer to one another than 
they have been for many years. The Free State has 
acknowledged that the Northern Government is acting 
within its rights in contracting out, and the appoint- 
ment of Unionist Senators, and especially the choice of 
Lord Glenavy, who as Mr. James Campbell was the 
ablest of Lord Carson’s lieutenants, to act as chairman 
of the Upper House, has deeply impressed opinion in 
the Six Counties. Sir James Craig, on his part, is 
making for the first time an honest attempt to gain 
the confidence of his minority. His police are busily 
engaged in rounding up Orange gunmen, arrangements 
are being made for the return of expelled Catholic 
workers, and men of all parties are urging that an end 
should be made of the feud which has divided creeds 
in the Six Counties. The Northern Government 
realises that from the economic point of view a working 
agreement with the Free State is vital to the welfare 
of both areas, and it is discovering, what ought to have 
been obvious long ago, that the first step towards such 
an agreement is to secure the co-operation of Northern 
Nationalists. Sir James Craig’s attitude towards the 
boundary question still remains the most formidable 
barrier to an understanding. He has adopted the 
impossible position of insisting that whereas his right 
to come out of the Free State is impregnable because it 
is guaranteed by the Treaty, the guarantee given to the 
minority in his conclave by the Treaty is not binding. 
B 
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Until he recognises that all articles of the Treaty have 
the same force, he cannot hope for that agreement by 
consent with the Free State which, as he truly says, 
would be the ideal settlement. 


* * * 


PourricaAL CoRRESPONDENT writes:—After devoting 
four weeks to its first session, the new Parliament has 
separated without settling the question whether the 

Bonar Law Government won or lost the General Election. Some 
heavy divisions have occurred, in none of which, however, has 
there been anything like an exhaustive vote of the different 
Conservative groups. In itself this is an unusual circumstance. 
Generally, on the assembling of a freshly-elected Parliament, the 
relative strength of the various parties is established forthwith 
by a test division. Divisions have abounded in the last fort- 
night, but all they have established is that the Conservative 
reserves are still holding out for a price, and that this is a Parlia- 
ment in which cross-voting promises to be normal. 
+ * * 


On paper, the Government majority is understood to be 
between 70 and 80, but at the opening of the session it was 
expected that, with the aid of the Lloyd George Liberals, it would 
usually come out at about 120 or 130. Now that half of the 
Lloyd George Liberals are, more or less, in Opposition—and 
are so classified, I believe, by the Government Whips—while 
the other half remain poised on the fence, it is clear that the 
margin of Ministerial superiority must be written down to what 
was supposed to be its irreducible minimum. But is even that 
the true bedrock ? I hear that the Chamberlainites are putting 
it about that they could at any time detach from the Government 
from 50 to 70 votes. In other words, the compact Bonar Law 
majority of the official returns is something of a statistical myth. 

* * * 


Possibly those Conservatives who have been so constantly 
absent from recent divisions are of the Chamberlainite wing. 
If so, the detachment process is already in operation. While 
passive sulkiness of this kind is less dangerous than active 
revolt, it is none the less a tactical symptom which, if continued 
during the session of 1923, may presage, not merely a joyless, 
but a short run for the Law-Curzon interregnum—to borrow the 
contemptuous Coalitionist phrase. At the same time,I am not 
unhopeful of Mr. Law’s power to withstand the plotters, or 
rather, to make captives of them, which I suspect to be their 
ultimate aim. Meanwhile,I observe that Ministerial signals of 
distress are being hoisted and warnings sent out that if an all- 
Conservative Government cannot enlist adequate support from 
Conservatives, some transfusion of unorthodox blood may be 
unavoidable. This can only mean that negotiations are to be 
reopened with ex-Ministers—presumably during the recess, 
when, in any event, the Government must be reconstructed. 

* * * 

All the same, I cannot see the ex-Lord Chancellor back in the 
Cabinet. Nor, after his candid interchanges with the Chief 
Ministerial Whip and the still unelected Health Minister, to say 
nothing of his fallings-out with Lord Curzon, Lord Derby and 
Lord Salisbury, or his derision of Mr. Bonar Law’s C3 squad of 
promoted juniors, can it be supposed that Lord Birkenhead 
himself is willing to be mixed up with so miscellaneous a crew. 
As I indicated last week, he has other fish to fry at the moment. 
So far, his Opposition Centre party consists of himself, two of the 
clannish Churchill cousins, and a handful of recently ennobled 
Lloyd Georgians. Other Liberal peers are still cold-shouldering 
their uninvited recruit, whom they suspect, not unreasonably, of 
a design to make recruits of them. I presume that it was in 
terror of some such crimping enterprise that, as soon as Lord 
Birkenhead went into Opposition, Lord Carson cleared out of that 
infected area, even at the risk of appearing as a supporter of 
the only less bitterly reviled Lord Curzon. 

* * * 

If asked to sum up my impressions of the new Parliament 
in its brief preliminary Session, I should say that, with its not 
unequally balanced schools of rival thought, and the wide range 
and variety of its personnel, it has yet to find itself politically. 
In mental alertness it has not been equalled for years, and 
perhaps for that reason embarrasses and perplexes some of the 
older hands, including, I fancy, Mr. Lloyd George, yet acts as a 
tonic on others, notably Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, whose leader- 
ship in Opposition is developing on broad and soundly conceived 
lines, and Mr. Asquith, who, I believe, shares the general view 
that, compared with its predecessor, the new House is as the quick 
to the dead. 





“A LA RUHR!” 


HE latest Reparations Conference has ended, 

as most people expected it would end, in 

the usual disagreement—the only unusual 
thing about it being that the official communiqué did 
not state that “the Allies were in complete accord.” 
There was a nice, friendly feeling among the four 
Prime Ministers and there were “plans.” Signor 
Mussolini had—or thought he had—a plan; Mr. 
Bonar Law had a plan, and so had M. Poincaré. Even 
the Germans shot one in unexpectedly at the last 
moment. This, however, was rejected with as little 
ceremony by the Allies as it has been, we learn, by 
Herr Stinnes and his friends. ‘‘ The proposal,” says 
the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, “‘ was made without 
consulting German industry. We [‘ we’ means German 
Big Business] consider it ineffective and impracticable 
from an economic standpoint, since its offers no final 
solution.”” The real clash was between the rather 
vague and negative policy of Mr. Bonar Law and the 
extremely positive policy of M. Poincaré. The positive 
won—or, at least, refused any concession—and M. 
Poincaré was welcomed back in Paris by a large crowd 
crying “a la Ruhr!” M. Poincaré is reported to be 
“very hopeful.” We can only say that, if the temper 
of the Paris crowd is the temper of France and M. 
Poincaré’s own temper, his hope is a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp. 

What are the grounds of M. Poincaré’s optimism ? 
Both he and Signor Mussolini have expressed great 
satisfaction at the attitude of the new British Govern- 
ment to the Balfour Note. They have, evidently, 
exaggerated the complaisance of Mr. Bonar Law. 
Mr. Bonar Law by no means declared for an out-and- 
out cancellation of inter-Allied debts. He made a 
very cautiously-phrased offer. He said that we might 
be prepared to reduce our claims on France and the 
rest of our European debtors, since they were not 
getting all they expected from Germany. But he 
made it clear that we should not consent to a settle- 
ment which would leave us, alone of the Allied countries, 
in the position of paying indemnities. Our debt to 
the United States is about £950,000,000 ; we are now 
paying interest on that to the amount of about 
£50,000,000 a year, which will shortly be increased by 
a further sum for amortisation. Against this, we are 
owed by our European Allies some £1,100,000,000, 
representing an annual charge for interest and sinking 
fund of £70,000,000 or so. It is true that we are not 
collecting a penny of this, and are not likely to, but, 
as the Federation of British Industries pointed out the 
other day, while we hold the debt we hold bargaining 
power. Neither Mr. Bonar Law, nor the Federation 
of British Industries nor anyone else has said that 
the debt cannot be waived in any circumstances. 
We are, in fact, willing to make a bargain; it is M. 
Poincaré who is unwilling. He knows very well that 
we want—and not only want, but urgently need—a 
full settlement of the Reparations question, and that, 
in our view, a full settlement must include, besides 
the reduction of the total claim on Germany and the 
granting of a long moratorium, the complete abandon- 
ment of the policy of coercion. But he will not abandon 
coercion. What, then, we ask again, are the grounds 
of his optimism? Does he think that between now 
and the middle of next month the British Govern- 
ment, in its anxiety to “ save the Entente,’’ will change 
its mind and abet a new invasion of Germany? The 
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Morning Post suggests that Mr. Bonar Law has the 
caution of his race and “ wishes to go stage by stage,” 
but that in the end—by January 16th, in fact—he 
and his more dashing Latin colleague will be found 
side by side in Germany squeezing out gold marks at 
the point of the bayonet. There may be several 
other persons in these islands besides the Morning 
Post leader-writer who believe this. But the over- 
whelming majority (including, we surmise, Mr. Bonar 
Law) neither believe it nor have the slightest intention 
that it shall be so. There is no support for any more 
“sanctions of that kind, either in the City or the 
industrial world or in the working classes—or, indeed, 
in any section of the British public. The French 
may as well make up their minds, first, that, if they 
go to the Ruhr they will go alone—certainly they 
will go without us and without the Italians, and we 
do not believe they will even cajole Belgium into the 
adventure—and, secondly, that there will be no can- 
cellation of inter-Allied debts that way. 


We should like to think that, in the short interval 
before the conference of Prime Ministers reassembles, 
France might come to her senses. But, unhappily, 
it seems that all available arguments have been 
exhausted. They can only be recapitulated to make 
our case clear. Sanctions have been applied—economic 
and military—and their futility has been shown; 
but France only asks for more. Reparations in kind 
have been discussed and agreed upon and experimented 
with ; but France has regarded them with comparative 
indifference. The political dangers, as well as the 
economic stupidity, involved in harassing Germany 
have been made plain; but France has turned a 
blind eye to them. Every argument of common sense 
is countered by naive denunciations of Germany’s 
bad faith. Bad faith there may have been, perhaps, 
in some of the actions of the German Government 
during the past four years, and bad faith there certainly 
is in some sections of the German people. There would 
probably have been a good deal less of it but for the 
mad policy of the Allies and, in particular, of France. 
But nobody who is not obsessed by the belief in a 
fabulously rich and diabolically clever nation of Huns, 
can suppose that bad faith is a sufficient explana- 
tion of the present impasse. And we are not sure, to 
tell the truth, whether all those who are making use 
of this cry in France are so deluded as they appear ; 
there is far too much evidence of French plots and 
plans for the detachment of the Rhineland and for 
other political gains in Germany. Let us assume, 
however, that the French Government and the French 
Press and the French public are desirous of nothing 
more than their Reparations under the Treaty, and 
that they are honestly convinced that Germany does 
not want to pay even such a reduced sum as 
£2,000,000,000. How, then, is payment to be got? 
There are two alternatives. One is to put Germany 
in a better position to pay, to give her encouragement 
and inducements, and, if necessary, to require some 
reasonable guarantees in the way of security. The 
other is to exercise armed force. This is the choice 
of the France that cries “& la Ruhr!” to-day, and 
may cry “au Rhin!” to-morrow. It is a policy 
whose absurdity should be clear to the veriest tyro 
in psychology. It may produce hatred, strikes, war ; 
but it will not produce enough gold marks to balance 
the French Budget in a thousand years. If the 
Reparations problem is to be solved, there must be 
fewer, and not more, foreign troops in Germany. That, 


in one word, is the British case—and the German case 
and the European case. 

What, then, are we to do if M. Poincaré comes to 
the adjourned conference in his present intransigent 
mood? There is, so far as we can see, but one course 
open to Mr. Bonar Law—which is to call the French 
bluff. We have offered what is in substance a large 
concession to France, in the shape of a reduction of 
her debt (and a moratorium would, of course, attach 
to it), conditional on her abstaining from a policy 
of invasion; we can discuss guarantees from 
Germany which do not involve violence. But beyond 
that discussion is useless. Nothing is to be gained by 
half-promises, such as we have seen hinted at, of 
support for armed intervention in certain eventualities. 
Let M. Poincaré, if he is determined on his adventure, 
figure out the consequences of acting alone. What 
precisely they will be, neither he nor we can tell. 
But it is pretty safe to predict some of them. There 
will be a heavy financial slump in Europe, and, above all, 
in France itself. There will be an immediate rally 
of all the reactionary elements in Germany, there 
will be an immediate resistance by the democratic 
elements, in the form probably of strikes on a larger 
or a smaller scale, and certainly of resolute and pro- 
longed ca’ canny. Further afield there will be reper- 
cussions in Moscow and in the Near East, which we 
venture to say will be no more agreeable to the French 
than to us. There will be considerable opposition 
in France, since there is a large minority of sane French- 
men who have not bowed the knee to militarism or 
the Bloc National. There will be an end of the Entente 
so far as this country is concerned, for it is idle to 
pretend that it could have any meaning under the 
conditions which must result from such an action 
as we are contemplating. We do not imagine that 
Signor Mussolini will see any advantage in tying his 
new Italy to the French chariot-wheels in a Continental 
disruption. America—if France values American 
opinion—will be solidly hostile. 

It is true that this country cannot view the prospect 
with equanimity. We may wash our hands of the 
French policy, but we cannot prevent the French 
policy from damaging us by retarding the restoration 
of Germany, on which the restoration of our own 
industry so largely hangs. Nevertheless, to force 
M. Poincaré’s hand may prove to be the best way out 
of a situation which has now become intolerable. 
There are, indeed, some signs that he is already alarmed 
by the idea of the isolation of France and all the risks 
attendant on it, and he may draw back. If he 
goes on, he will fall into the pit he has dug and he will 
drag others with him. But when we have got out, 
and cleaned ourselves up, France should have learned 
her lesson, and we may try a better approach to the 
Reparations problem—without our Poincarés. 


THE FREE STATE IN BEING 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND. | 


' 7 AR (let us call it war for the sake of our pride) 
was due to Ireland before she could enter 
gallantly on her inheritance. We might have 

crept into liberty like some kind of domesticated man, 

whereas now we may be allowed to march into freedom 
with all the honours of war.” These sentences were not 
penned in a spirit of irony on the Free State’s baptism of 
blood. They are the comment of a writer as sane as 
Mr. James Stephens on the Rebellion of 1916. Not a few 
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people in Ireland talked in this strain six years ago. Some 
of us did it because it was the fashion; others because, 
without any real knowledge, we fancied that war with a 
dash of bloodshed was romantic and desirable in itself. 
As a result of hard-bought experience most of the original 
Die-Hards have been transformed into moderates. Un- 
fortunately their preaching has inspired a new brood of 
Die-Hards who look upon bloodshed as part of the normal 
scheme of things, and are of Nietzsche’s opinion that a 
good war justifies any cause. 

When the guerilla fighting began in 1917, we were told 
that a new soul had come into Ireland. Some of the 
later workings of this soul recall unpleasantly the effect 
of new wine upon old bottles. Officially, to the rulers of 
the Free State everything that was done in the struggle 
with the English is above criticism. Unofficially, it is 
being borne in upon them that the precedents which they 
still claim publicly as triumphs are nowadays the gravest 
menace to their own authority. Ireland has yet to face 
honestly and resolutely the truth about her own deplorable 
plight. While Free Staters blame Republicans and Repub- 
licans Free Staters, both unite in denouncing the malign 
influences of English misgovernment ; and the plain people, 
convinced that all three factors have had a share in the 
mess, deem it more prudent to breathe no opinion above 
a whisper. Gradually, however, we are getting closer to 
realities. It is something to find a Cabinet Minister 
courageous enough to admit, as Mr. Blythe did in the Dail 
the other day, that the country has sunk to a depth of 
demoralisation which a few years ago no one would have 
believed to be possible. The first step towards progress 
is a clear recognition of the fact that, instead of being a 
race of super-idealists whose misfortunes are due entirely 
to the crimes and blunders of outside enemies, we are an 
untrained and undisciplined people with practically every- 
thing to learn of the difficult business of organising national 
life on a stable basis. 


Inside the last twelve months we have shed a good 
many of our illusions, but we are still too much inclined to 
heroic and drastic simplifications. During the Treaty 
debates Mr. de Valera announced that he was “ sick and 
tired of politics,” as if this was in itself a proof of superior 
virtue. So he abandoned the tedious job of endeavouring 
to convert his countrymen by reason and persuasion for 
the simpler process of setting up a paper Republic, and 
using it as a cover to justify his followers in assassinating 
unarmed political opponents. And the Free State retorts 
in kind by shooting as a reprisal the four revolutionary 
leaders who were captured after the fall of the Four Courts. 
The idealists who shuddered lest we might “ creep into 
liberty like some kind of domesticated man,” ought now 
to be reassured. We are marching into freedom ankle- 
deep in blood, and by all signs we are likely to go still 
deeper. 


For the moment there is little to be gained by abstract 
discussions as to the justice or injustice of executing Rory 
O’Connor and his lieutenants. All governments hold 
themselves free to order reprisals in a similar crisis, though 
in few civilised countries has the right been exercised so 
ruthlessly and without a specific preliminary warning. 
Apparently the Irish Government did not believe that 
the Republicans seriously intended to carry into effect 
the death sentences pronounced by them against elected 
representatives who swore allegiance to the Free State. 
According to Mr. Cosgrave, the Irregulars had officially 
rejected the policy of assassination, and had taken means 
to let their decision be known. He suggests that repudiation 
was a mere pretence, and that in private the word was 
given to the murder-gangs to go ahead. Most people are 
not as certain as the President that the shootings are the 
work of “the dregs of society.”” The dominant motive 


is fanaticism rather than criminality in the ordinary sense, 
though this does not necessarily invalidate the official 


argument that the way to break the movement is to strike 
terror into the hearts of the perpetrators. 

Mr. Cosgrave insists that the question is at bottom one 
of psychology. His view of the national psychology that 
the side which can inspire terror most effectively will secure 
popular support, if anything but complimentary to the 
Irish people, has been an article of faith with Sinn Feiners 
since 1916. It is true that from the setting up of the 
Provisional Government, pro-Treaty Sinn Feiners have 
done their best to rule in accordance with democratic 
principles. The main criticism of their policy by outsiders 
during the last year has been that they pushed forbearance 
towards armed opponents to the verge of folly. Irishmen 
knew that there were excellent reasons for this clemency, 
but they also foresaw that if sterner measures were adopted 
the reversion would inevitably be to the pre-Truce practices 
of the I.R.A. Men who not so long ago were revolutionary 
leaders fighting with ropes about their necks, do not change 
their natures by being turned into Ministers, more especially 
when they find themselves confronted as a Government 
with the same perils which as guerillas they had countered 
by ruthless reprisals and the shooting of hostages. It 
does not rest with Republicans to reproach them any more 
than it does with those who endorsed Dublin Castle’s 
policy of official and unofficial reprisals. The principle of 
breaking terror by terror may give immediate results which 
could not be secured in any other way, but the real objection 
to it is its debasing effect upon the moral stamina of the 
nation. Ireland’s greatest political vice is lack of moral 
courage, and this virtue cannot be instilled and nourished 
by the agency of blood and iron. 

The abandonment by the Republicans of the pretence 
of open war for secret assassination gives the measure of 
their collapse. They had persuaded themselves that the 
oath of allegiance would stick in the throats even of sub- 
servient Treatyites. It was swallowed without a grimace 
by men who have a much better claim to call themselves 
Republicans than Mr. de Valera. The declaration of the 
Labour members that the pledge was binding upon them 
only so long as the Irish people adhered to the Treaty, was 
the true constitutional answer to the argument which 
would deny Irishmen all freedom of choice unless their 
views happened to square with those of an armed minority. 
The fact is not yet sufficiently appreciated in Ireland or 
outside it, that Labour, whose entry into the Dail was regarded 
by pessimists as the first step towards the setting up of a 
Bolshevik state, has shown itself more concerned to uphold 
constitutional doctrines than either Republicans or the 
majority of Free Staters. 

The election of the Senate was an equally disastrous 
blow to Irregular hopes. Their threats to assassinate 
members of Dail Eireann were timed to precede the elections 
to the Upper House in the belief that candidates would 
be deterred from letting their names go forward. To their 
disgust these tactics did not produce a single withdrawal, 
and this in itself is a proof of the general conviction that 
Republicans have not only overreached themselves by 
reckless intimidation, but are gradually nearing the end 
of their tether. The composition of the Senate is in itself 
decisive evidence of the strength of opinion behind the 
Free State. It includes peers and poets, capitalists and 
roadmenders, and even Republicans cannot deny that it 
is thoroughly representative of the best elements in Irish 
life. Mr. Cosgrave showed that Irish Ministers have the 
courage to depart from official British precedents by 
selecting as one of his nominees Mr. W. B. Yeats, and it 
is known that Mr. George Russell had also the refusal of a 
seat. Still more significant is the fact that the list of 
selected Senators was headed by Mrs. Alice Stopford 
Green. The honour was not sought by Mrs. Green, but 
came as a spontaneous tribute from her countrymen. 
When one remembers what Dail Eireann endured at the 
hands of the “‘ Black Women,” its overwhelming vote in 
favour of a woman is all the more remarkable. On the 
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day of the elections the enthusiasts of Cumann na m’Ban 
were parading the streets with banners bearing jeering 
inscriptions such as: “ We are little Britons now,” and 
“Empire Day, December 6th. Nearer, my George, to 
thee.” Ireland has no doubt as to which has the best 
claim to speak for Irish womanhood, these unbridled sens- 
ationalists or the distinguished historian with her long 
record of patriotic and self-sacrificing labours. 

Throughout the country generally the National Army 
is making steady progress towards the restoration of normal 
conditions. The West has been practically cleared, and 
the greater part of Cork is once more enjoying the blessings 
of peace. Even in Kerry, where the guerillas can still 
muster in fairly large numbers, trains are running again, 
and the Free Staters have learned to hit back so hard and 
so unexpectedly that Republican bands are doing their 
best to avoid contact with their opponents. It is notorious 
that the majority of these bands are kept under arms only 
by the knowledge that death is the penalty for defection. 
Mr. de Valera denounces the iniquity of Great Britain, 
which, by the threat of immediate and terrible war in case 
the Treaty was rejected, has made it impossible, he asserts, 
to submit the issues between his party and the Free State 
to a vote of the people. He knows better than anyone 
else that had he the honesty to act on his professed principle 
and abandon the methods of terrorism by which he extorts 
an unwilling obedience, a free vote of his followers would 
mean the final dispersion of such Irregular forces as still 
offer a show of resistance. 


PRESIDENT HARDING ADRIFT 


HERE is a singular contradiction in the official 
utterances of the United States on international 
affairs. The American “ observer” at Lausanne, 
Mr. R. W. Child, submitted to the Conference two state- 
ments that had a quite definite sound. They appeared to 
be the expression of a Government that knew its own mind. 
According to Mr. Child, the State Department had a per- 
fectly clear policy in the Near East, and a policy no less 
clear in relation to the nature and the limits of American 
co-operation with the Governments of Europe. And 
then, within a few days, comes President Harding’s Message, 
read on December 8th, to the Congress that is about to 
go out of existence. No one could describe this Message 
as definite. It is, on the contrary, more indeterminate 
than usual, especially on international questions. It is, 
indeed, the most bewildered and distressful manifesto 
that we remember to have seen from any President or 
Prime Minister during the present stage of the world’s 
history. To the American people it must have come as a 
trying experience, for it is many years since presidential] 
messages were composed with the purpose of hiding the 
absence of policy. Roosevelt inaugurated an era of 
executive affirmation, and during Mr. Wilson’s eight years 
it was rare for a hesitant word to come from the White 
House. But President Harding can make nothing of the 
terrible situation to which he has fallen heir. 

“It is no figure of speech to say that we have come to 
the crisis of our civilisation,” said Mr. Harding, who is 
at least sure of one thing—that America cannot attempt to 
save the Old World. All that she could do, he protested, 
America had done. We should clearly not be far wrong 
in looking for the immediate occasion of this remark, 
not in the present tension of Europe, and not in the con- 
ferences of Lausanne and London, but in the force of 
religious and humanitarian sentiment which, ever since 
the Turkish victory, has been beating upon the State 
Department from the American Churches and relief societies, 
The President cannot ignore it, but he knows that Congress 
and the electorate would destroy him if he were to show the 
least inclination towards the use of American military 


force. Instead, he takes refuge in a passage of that curious 

prose of his that has no parallel in modern political speech ; 

We are cognisant of the world’s troubles for full readjustment 

and rehabilitation, and we have shirked no duty which comes of 

sympathy, fraternity, and the highest fellowship among nations. 

Every obligation consonant with American ideals and sanctioned 
under our form of government is willingly met. 


The United States, indeed, had contributed its “ larger 
influence”” to making armed conflicts less likely—an 
allusion, doubtless, to the Washington Conference of last 
winter. And the President offered one suggestion towards 
a remedy for the ills of Europe: 

The Four-Power Pact, which abolishes every probability of war 
on the Pacific, has brought new confidence, and I can well believe 
it might be a model for like assurances wherever in the world any 
common interests are concerned. 


This sentence is said to have delighted M. Clemenceau, 
who had the pleasure of reading it just as he came to the 
end of his resonant, but fruitless, speaking tour. He did 
not, apparently, pause to remind the American pressmen 
who discussed the subject with him that France has not 
ratified the Washington Agreement. 

But we need not, as a matter of fact, wonder at the 
President’s omissions or vague intimations. He is in no 
position to commit himself, even in the most general terms, 
as to American action towards Europe. He was elected 
two years ago on a programme of isolation. His majority 
was swept away last month in an election which contained 
no smallest sign of interest in Europe. From Congress, 
either the one that is dying or the one that comes into 
being next March, Mr. Harding could look for no support 
if he should decide to recommend any new course of inter- 
national policy for the United States. And if in the new 
year the crisis of Europe should at last compel the Washing- 
ton Government to face the realities of debts and repara- 
tions, the task of the President and his colleagues in the 
Cabinet will be one of extraordinary difficulty. 

Mr. Harding’s Message, however, is concerned almost 
entirely with the internal situation of America, which is 
sufficiently complex and alarming. The principal subjects 
which he discusses are three in number: Immigration, 
Transport, and Prohibition. The first has again become 
an urgent problem for the authorities in almost every part 
of the United States. In the distressed lands of Central 
Europe and the Near East there are literally tens of millions 
of miserable people desperately hoping for passage to 
America. They cannot go, and they would not be admitted 
if they could go. During the past two years the American 
Government has been attempting to limit the admission 
of immigrants to 8 per cent. of the total of each nationality 
domiciled in the country, at the time of the 1910 Census. 
This rough method of exclusion has not had the result 
aimed at. It is restrictive, but not selective. It merely 
reduces the number of immigrants coming in; admitting 
Poles, Hungarians, Italians and Jews from all countries, 
while in no way providing encouragement for those 
immigrants from Northern Europe who would be assured 
of a welcome in America. The resultant confusion is 
distressing to the authorities. Notwithstanding commercial 
depression and unemployment, there is to-day a serious 
shortage of “‘ common labour,” which for the most part is 
not recruited from the communities of native-born 
Americans. Hence the great industrial corporations are 
calling for freer immigration, and they are not particularly 
careful as to its source. The American Federation of 

Labour opposes, in the interests of high wages. And Mr. 
Harding speaks in favour of a more selective policy, which, 
if applied, would, of course, tell chiefly against the people 
of South-Eastern Europe and, in all probability, would 
not assist the industries that are crying out for cheap labour. 
Mr. Harding’s plan for dealing with the chaos of the 
American railroads has proved anything but fortunate, 
at any rate with the Labour forces. Every dispute in 
connection with the railroads brings the United States 
Cc 
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a step nearer to the deadlock that will, sooner or later, 
force a national solution, and yet neither the companies 
nor the Federal Government can be brought to confront 
the issue with any serious plan for escaping a catastrophe. 
The President admits the need of greatly increased transport 
facilities. He says flatly that Government control in 
wartime was a supreme folly, although it was considered 
at the time, and rightly considered, an inescapable necessity. 
He suggests an “ inter-carrier co-operative relationship,” 
which appears to be Hardingese for the scheme of national 
grouping that has been provisionally worked out by dis- 
interested authorities within the past two years. Moreover, 
the President threatens the abolition of the nominated 
Railroad Labour Board, which regulates wages, though 
without authority to enforce its awards, and he proposes 
the transfer of its functions to the powerful Inter-State 
Commerce Commission—a proposal that has infuriated 
the railroad unions. The complication in the railroad 
world is without end, and the President’s language shows 
that the Government is beginning to realise that decisions 
cannot be any longer deferred. The transport system is 
nearing a breakdown; company ownership and manage- 
ment is as clearly doomed as any system could be; the 
community is being fleeced, and at the same time wretchedly 
served ; the Western public is in revolt against the existing 
system—and all the time any interested section in the 
country can at a word give a fillip to the scare against 
public ownership. 

It is, of course, especially significant that the President 
should devote a large part of his message to Prohibition— 
the first time this has happened since the country went 
dry, under war conditions, four years ago. Here Mr. Harding 
is dealing with a public matter of unequalled interest, and 
a matter sufficiently concrete. Yet even here he cannot 
escape the Yea-and-Nay manner. He says that the failure 
of enforcement is a nation-wide scandal, ‘* a most demoralis- 
ing factor in our national life.”” It is breeding a contempt 
for law, which if unchecked, will “‘ ultimately destroy the 
Republic.” He announces a conference of State Governors 
for the purpose of achieving better co-ordination in applying 
the law. He had already made known his own view that 
there has been a great shift of public opinion as to the right 
and possibility of enforcement ; and he evidently believes 
that means must be found to legalise the manufacture and 
sale of light liquors—the first step towards which has 
already been made in Congress. At the same time he 
affirms that the Prohibition Amendment to the Constitution 
must and will stand; and as Christmas approaches the 
authorities responsible for enforcement are making unpre- 
cedented preparations for carrying out the obnoxious 
law in all the large cities—by raids, arrests, and confiscations 
which are themselves, as everybody knows, a regular 
and inseparable part of the corruption deplored by the 
President. Naturally the Democrats will rejoice over 
Mr. Harding’s entanglement in Prohibition, and all the 
more so because an essentially non-party question seems 
likely to complete the calamity that has been overtaking 
the Republican Party ever since the present Administration 
was formed. The Dry Law was passed by a Democratic 
Congress under a Democratic Government; but the 
Republicans must suffer the odium of it for the reason that 
the horrors of enforcement and evasion did not become 
known to the people until after the Republicans’ return to 
power. In the Eastern States and in the industrial regions 
of the Middle West, Republican politicians will do their 
best in the next year or two to make an adjustment with 
the Wet forces, while probably, in the majority of those 
States, the Democrats will introduce a modification plank 
into their platforms. But the Republicans cannot ignore 
the important fact that any surrender on the Prohibition 
principle in the East will have the effect of consolidating 
the progressive elements of the West against the party 
machine. Mr. Harding is the first President to be caught 
in this impossible tangle, and the evidence tends to show 
that Prohibition, in one way or the other, will determine 
the next term of the Presidency. 


THE 
ECONOMICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


\ , 7 ORK or doles? Deflation or inflation ? Capital 
levy or lighter taxation of industry ?—in our 
arguments on these matters, and on their relation 
to the problem of unemployment, we are apt to lose sight 
of the broader economic aspects of the question. We are 
apt to forget that not merely are the unemployed to some 
extent always with us, but that a sort of periodicity in 
trade affairs—the trade cycle—is a phenomenon generally 
recognised, if imperfectly understood. The plain man 
talks of unemployment in terms of the post-war world— 
of markets depressed, countries devastated by the fire 
and sword of war or by the reparations of peace ; he dwells 
on the crisis in world economic affairs, the inevitable re- 
action after the artificial and abnormal stimulation of 
war-time industry. No one doubts that these considera- 
tions are important, or that they have very greatly exagger- 
ated, even if they have not positively caused, the present 
depression. The question is whether they have caused 
it, or whether—even if there had been no war—a serious 
trade slump would have certainly followed the boom of 
the pre-war years. 

The theorists of the “ trade cycle” affirm that such a 
slump would have come, war or no war, and that, while 
the war and the peace have made things worse, they are 
in no sense the root cause of our present troubles. There 
is, they say, a rhythm in trade, an almost regular recurrence 
of booms and slumps, or rather a switchback-like course 
of industry which bears us alternately up and down the 
gradients, up to the peaks and down to the hollows. This 
“‘ cycle ” is agreed to exist ; so much is a matter of obser- 
vation ; but concerning its causes the doctors of economics 
differ as widely as ever they did. From “ sun-spots” 
and the condition of the crops to the condition of business 
men’s digestive organs, hardly an explanation has been 
left untried. Of late, economists, taking up with the fashion 
and dabbling in psychology, have been more and more 
inclined to interpret the trade cycle in terms of business 
digestions, in other words, of the waxing and waning of 
confidence in the future in the minds of buyers and sellers 
both of commodities and of the commodity of commodities 
—money. 

Mr. J. A. Hobson contrived many years ago to make 
himself thoroughly unpopular among the professional 
economists. His book on The Industrial System, with 
its unorthodox and challenging contentions on the question 
of “‘ saving and spending,” was received in respectable 
economic circles with almost universal cries of execration 
and horror. For had not Mr. Hobson called into serious 
question the most sacred doctrine of nineteenth century 
economics, that on “ saving,” in the sense of the accumu- 
lation of capital by the spending of income on the purchase 
of capital goods rather than of consumable utilities, the 
progress of the age was based? Mr. Hobson did not, indeed, 
question the desirability of such saving; but he ventured 
to suggest that it could be, and habitually was, under the 
conditions of modern industrialism, carried too far, so 
as to become the root cause of the violent fluctuations 
characteristic of modern business. 

The economists were shocked. They denounced Mr. 
Hobson as a dangerous heretic, and they resumed their 
interrupted chant concerning the virtues of “ abstinence.” 
But Mr. Hobson was not deterred ; and he has now returned 
to the fray with a new book, The Economics of Unemploy- 
ment (Allen and Unwin, 4s. 6d.), in which, with some minor 
modifications, his original theory is more clearly restated 
and applied directly to the diagnosis of unemployment. 
In brief, Mr. Hobson contends that the root cause of trade 
fluctuations, ind therefore of unemployment in its most 
serious form, lies precisely in the maladjustment of “ saving 
and spending ” to which he drew attention years ago. 
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The trouble, it should be observed, is not, according to 
Mr. Hobson, that we save too much. His case is often 
misstated in those terms ; but those who put the argument 
in that form wholly misunderstand his position. He 
contends that, under present conditions, there are times 
when society is saving too much, and times when it is 
saving too little. It oversaves during a boom, and under- 
saves during a slump, when the fall of total income leaves 
an inadequate margin for development. What society 
needs, in his view, is a more constant ratio between saving 
and spending, an elimination alike of the oversaving of 
prosperity and of the undersaving of adversity. 

But this is not the whole story. The trade cycle 
admittedly involves huge waste of productive resources. 
During the boom production is high, until stocks begin to 
accumulate beyond the capacity of markets to absorb them, 
and the slump sets in. During the slump, a large proportion 
of the available productive resources stand idle, because 
there is no prospect of using them to produce goods which 
can be sold at a profit. The aggregate production of the 
whole period of boom and slump is, therefore, far below 
the total productive capacity of society. The saving 
of a less proportion of the social income would, if the pro- 
duction could be kept throughout at a reasonably high 
level, be capable of yielding a far larger aggregate saving 
than is yielded now over the whole period of the trade cycle. 

Mr. Hobson’s argument thus comes to be seen as a plea, 
not for less saving, but for more spending. More spending, 
more evenly distributed over the whole period, would 
actually yield more saving, if more saving were required. 
It would lower the proportion; but it could well raise 
the amount of saving. But more spending, that is, 
a larger income devoted to the purchase of consumable 
goods, implies a greater ability to purchase such goods 
among those who stand in need of them. Thus, the 
analysis leads directly to a consideration of the present 
distribution of income in the community as the principal 
factor in causing unemployment. 

This, indeed, is Mr. Hobson’s fundamental contention. 
It is the maldistribution of purchasing power that leads 
to the excess of saving in times of trade prosperity, and 
thus, by the accumulation of capital resources beyond the 
capacity of the market to absorb their potential production, 
is directly the cause of the following slump, Wages 
admittedly lag behind rising profits in the season of advanc- 
ing trade: high profits soon exhaust easy outlets in extra- 
vagant expenditure on luxuries, and pile up as savings 
into new factories capable of greatly increased production. 
Prices have already risen, and the consuming public cannot 
afford to buy the increased volume of goods placed on the 
market. Glut and slump follow as a matter of course. 
The remedy lies, in Mr. Hobson’s view, in a better distri- 
bution of income, lending both to less saving during the 
boom and to a greater power in the hands of the mass of 
the people to buy the goods offered for sale. 

It is not, of course, contended that this analysis, which 
is made in terms of a complete economic system, can be 
applied without reserve to the conditions of a single country 
following only a part of such a system. Lack of spending 
power abroad produces effects analogous to those of lack 
of spending power at home, and for us a slump in foreign 
markets is fully as disastrous as a slump in the home 
market. Similarly, if other countries save less of 
their incomes, this country can save more without upsetting 
the economic balance; or, if they save more, we must 
save less, on penalty of trade dislocation. We cannot 
raise the purchasing power of our people, unless we form 
a self-contained economic unit, without any regard to the 
position in other countries. But these considerations, 
while they modify, do not by any means invalidate the 
application of Mr. Hobson’s contentions to our own economic 
disorders. 

What, then, emerges from this analysis in relation to 
the existing plight of our economic system? We may 


accept the view, which is hardly a matter for disagreement, 
that there were already in 1914 clear signs of the ending 
of the pre-war boom, and that a depression of some sort 
would have set in even had there been no war. The war, 
by removing vast numbers of men from both agricultural 
and industrial production, and at the same time stimulating 
a huge demand for foodstuffs and war materials, prevented 
the slump. World production certainly fell during the 
war years, and capital replacements fell into arrears in 
all save the war industries, but the fall was remarkably 
small in view of the depleted labour force. After the war 
came a short period of feverish energy directed to urgent 
and essential replacements, creating a condition of boom 
which led to an orgy of speculation and a rapid further 
rise in prices. But this prosperity was artificial, and with 
the turn in wholesale prices in the spring of 1920 the slump 
came into sight. The condition of the public finances 
in the various countries—the monstrous burden of debt, 
the still unbalanced—or artificially balanced—budgets, the 
struggle for reparations as a cure for domestic insolvency, 
caused the slump, when it came, to come with a rush, and 
to assume unprecedented dimensions. The lopsided develop- 
ment of war-time industry, adjusted to a purely temporary 
and lopsided demand, further aggravated the position. 
There came, not merely a slump, but a débdcle. Costs of 
production soared above the prices obtainable for more 
than a fraction of the production on which the new capital- 
isation of industry, and the State’s demands for taxation, 
were based. Workers were sacked, and production re- 
stricted, with feverish haste ; there was a general scramble 
to reduce wages in order to bring down costs of production 
to a new “ economic level” incompatible with a decent 
standard of living for the mass of the people. 

Clearly, these special factors differentiate the present 
slump from‘the downward curve of ordinary trade fluctuation. 
But, under the more spectacular phenomena of the depres- 
sion, are not the factors on which Mr. Hobson bases his 
diagnosis also at work? Was not the post-war boom 
disastrously productive of oversaving, of huge profits 
which found an outlet in recapitalisation of industry on an 
inflated basis? And is not the slump grossly aggravated 
by lack of purchasing power at home, by the drastic cur- 
tailment of working-class earnings—a vicious circle of 
inability to buy and inability to produce? The banks 
aggravated the trouble by lending too freely during the 
boom, and too hesitatingly when the slump began. The 
years since the war have given us yet another object-lesson 
in the maladjustment of saving and spending under the 
conditions of modern industrial organisation. Fluctuations 
of business confidence and banking policy, war-time 
inflation and post-war deflation, the Versailles Peace, the 
exhaustion of the war-stricken areas—all these are vital 
factors in our present problem ; but they do not, even all 
of them together, explain the disease of unemployment, 
which is the organic disease of our industrial system. 

To concentrate attention on the fundamental fact that 
the problem of unemployment is in the last resort one with 
the problem of the distribution of income is Mr. Hobson’s 
vital contribution both to economic theory and to political 
wisdom. If he is right, the unemployment problem is not 
capable of solution—though it is doubtless capable of great 
mitigation—as a separate entity in itself: it must be dealt 
with by redressing the gross inequalities of income which 
are characteristic of modern industrialism. Distribute 
income more fairly and evenly, both in this and in other 
countries, and, says Mr. Hobson, the problem of unemploy- 
ment will at the least be reduced to easily manageable 
dimensions. Some fluctuations in markets will exist ; 
but none that cannot be dealt with by well understood— 
though unpractised—methods, such as the better distri- 
bution of public orders. Preserve the present inequalities, 
and no handling of the problem—neither wholesale emigra- 
tion, nor anything else—will prevent the continuance of 
the trade cycle, with its recurrent periods of boom and 
C2 
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elation, slump and misery. To attempt to redress the 
balance by cutting down the incomes of the poor is quack 
economics; the scientific course is to set about a drastic 
redistribution of incomes leading to a saner balance of 
saving and spending. 


THE SHY FATHERS 


T is difficult to refuse a child’s invitation, even when 

I it is to attend the breaking-up ceremony at a school. 

At first, I pleaded shyness; but my little niece 

said with a pout, “ That’s what all the men say. Elizabeth 

says her father’s shy, but she’s simply going to make him 

come; and Ann’s father says he’s too shy, but Ann’s 

going to make him come, too. Why should all the fathers 
be shy?” “I don’t know anything about the fathers,” 

I told her; “I can only answer for the uncles.” “ Well, 

why should uncles be shy?” That, I confess, bowled me 
out. ‘“ Oh, well,” I said, “ I'll come along with the shy 
fathers.”” I admit I should not have gone if I had not 
been sure that the shy fathers would have been there in 
considerable numbers. The thought of being present in a 
large schoolroom, with no other man present, in the midst 
of a throng of far from shy women and children, I find 
terrifying to the imagination. It is not that I dislike the 
company of women and children: on the whole, I think 
it is the best company in the world. But, as Bacon has 
said, a crowd is not company, and the loneliness of a 
man entirely surrounded by women and children surpasses 
even the loneliness of a man who finds himself alone in 
the middle of the Sahara. Apart from this, however, I 
think there are several reasons for the shyness of fathers 
when they are pressed by their children to go to a 
breaking-up party at school. The average father, I 
suspect, is afraid of what his children’s school friends may 
think of him. He knows that, by the grace of God, his 
own children do not see him as he is at all. They play 
games with him as with an equal. They laugh at least 
at some of his jokes. They appear at times to regard 
him as the richest, the bravest and the cleverest man in 
the world. Has not one boasted of one’s own father ? 
I remember at the age of eight boasting to a bosom 
friend of the same age that my father was a multi- 
millionaire. He had boastfully said that his father had 
a million pounds. I said that my father had three. And, 
for all I knew, it might have been true. A child, indeed, 
is reluctant to believe that there may be fathers in the 
world superior in every way to its own. A friend of mine, 
an occasional writer of mediocre verse, was referring to 
some story about Blake the other day, when his ten-year- 
old daughter interrupted him to ask who Blake was. 
“Oh, he was a genuis—wrote ‘ Tiger, tiger,’”’ said her 
father. ‘‘ Was he as big a genius as you?” inquired the 
little girl. ‘Good gracious, you mustn’t call me a 
genius,” he told her. “JZ think you are,” she said, gently 
but firmly. “‘ Why,” he explained the situation, “I 
couldn’t write ‘ Tiger, tiger,’ if I lived to be a thousand.” 
““I would rather have ‘Oh, Bonar, Bonar, why thus dis- 
honour ?’” she told him, quoting the first line of a set 
of perfectly atrocious political verses he had written, 
Of such is the kingdom of Heaven. I do not, I may say, 
suggest that a father never sees the little waves of criticism 
stealing into his child’s face, or that he has any reason 
to fear that his child is likely, for any long period of time, 
to mistake him for a god. He knows that the process of 
finding him out may be a slow one, but that it is cumulative 
and that it is sure. But he also knows that his child, as a 
rule, overestimates him in a way in which no other child 
would. That is why, when he is asked to submit himself 
to the critical eyes of his children’s schoolfellows, he feels 
suddenly shy and apprehensive. No man may be able to 


add a cubit to his stature, but he has an uneasy suspicion 
that the eyes of other people’s children may be able to 


take several cubits off. Even so, I do not think that it 

is any injury to his own vanity that the shy father fears. 

After all, if other people’s children do not like him, he 

can always avenge himself by disliking them twice as 

bitterly. It is really on his children’s account that he 
feels shy. Being sentimental, he feels—or pretends to 
feel—that he is utterly unworthy to be the father of such 
wonderful children, and he shrinks from saddling them 
with such a second-rate parent in presence of their friends. 

He must look, he tells himself, an odd sort of fish, and 
though, heaven knows, all the other fathers of his 
acquaintance look as odd sorts of fish as you could wish 
to meet, still he does not like the notion of an odd sort 
of fish being seen in public as the father of these particular 
children. He would hate to see his children going to 
school in ridiculous clothes: he hates equally the thought 
of their going to school, equipped with a ridiculous parent. 

There is, I am told, no greater happiness known on 
earth than that of a father who, after a party to which 
his children’s school friends have been invited, can lie 
back in his chair and tell himself that he did not behave 
so badly after all. It isalways pleasant to passan examina- 
tion, but there is no examination which it is a more 
blessed relief to pass than an examination by one’s 
children’s friends. Fathers have told me of the nervous- 
ness they have seen in their children on such occasions— 
of the impatient expression they have observed on the 
little face that, at a joke that has no point or that has a 
point that nobody is able to see, tells them of the silent 
soliloquy : ‘‘ Daddy being silly again!” Pity the tremors 
of children for their fathers. Pity the tremors of fathers 
for themselves. Happy is the child whose father acquits 
himself with credit in the presence of its friends. How 
delightful it was in one’s childhood to see one’s own 
father being a success in such trying circumstances! One 
cheered in one’s soul as he, habitually a silent man, awoke 
out of his silence into the most fascinating conversationalist 
in the world, made jokes that were good jokes, and told 
stories of his experiences that were better than a book. 
There was no personal triumph to surpass the triumph of 
having such a father as this. To see the faces of one’s 
friends brightening, made, I am sure, one’s own face 
bright. Some children, on the other hand, even children 
who are devoted to their fathers, accustom themselves 
from an early age to the knowledge that their fathers are 
imperfect creatures whose faults must be put up 
with as the decree of destiny. I knew one boy whose 
father, an excellent and interesting man, had the one 
fault of talking too much and of telling a story at twice 
the length at which it ought to have been told. The 
boy never showed the slightest irritation, as many boys 
would have done. When the father had lost his bearings 
in the middle of an apparently endless anecdote, the boy 
would merely say, with a smile, “ Ring off, governor!” 
and turn the conversation to another subject. It is not 
in every home, however, that the long-winded elderly and 
the impatient young are on such good terms as to be 
able to face such a situation, not only once, but again 
and again, without getting heartily to dislike each other. 
I should myself have been tempted to play the Roman 
father in such circumstances. For a man may forgive 
many insults, but he cannot easily forgive anyone who 
makes it plain that his conversation is tedious. “‘ We can 
forgive those who bore us,” said La Rochefoucauld ; “ we 
cannot forgive those whom we bore.” It was, I suppose, 
my sense of the enormity of the implied accusation that 
made me, even in the midst of an unusually long anecdote, 
always sympathise with the long-winded father even more 
warmly than I agreed with the “ Ring off, governor!” 
of the boy. 

I cannot say that I set out for the school with any 
intention of making my small niece proud of me, but I 
was buoyed up by the hope that I would not actually 
disgrace her. As a matter of fact, I do not think there 
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was any chance of disgracing her, unless one had risen 
from one’s chair and made a scene. The shy man usually 
finds that he has been shy without a cause and that, in 
ractice, no one takes the slightest notice of him. Sitting 
in the back row against the wall, indeed, I could watch 
the children, all costumed as for the stage, going through 
their dances, their songs and their plays in almost com- 
plete self-forgetfulness, without even troubling to look 
round to see how the shy fathers were getting on. 

To see a play performed by small children, with a few 
footlights arranged on the floor in imitation of a theatre, 
is to feel that all that the saints have said about children 
is true. How exquisite are their voices that are all music 
without the harshness of experience! To listen to them 
is like listening to the first birds. To see them is to be 
back in a world of apple-trees in flower. There is comedy 
in the contrast between them and the grave parts they play 
and the grave speeches they utter as abbesses, poets 
and harpers. But the very mimicry of our grown-up 
world, which begins by moving us, ends by filling us with 
bitter-sweet regret that the lives of men and women, 
after all, are not enacted in voices so sweet and by creatures 
so fair as these. The feeling may not be a deep one, and 
may be only for the moment; but, for the time at least, 
we wish with a pang that life could always have remained 
like this, that nobody would ever grow up or die, but that 
the very kings and admirals and Prime Ministers and 
thieves and shopkeepers were all children. It may be 
that, from the point of view of those who have passed into 
further zeons of existence, kings and admirals and Prime 
Ministers and thieves and shopkeepers are so. Who knows 
but that, in immortal eyes, a conqueror marching from 
ruined kingdom to ruined kingdom may be but a small 
boy with a toy sword at his side? After all, the grey- 
haired and the bald play their parts in almost as com- 
plete innocence of what they are doing as these children, 
who at least know that it is all a game. And, indeed, the 
contrast between a child of twelve and a grown-up human 
being is scarcely greater than the contrast between a 
child of five or six and a child of twelve. I had never 
realised the enormous gap between six and twelve till a 
band of little six-year-old dancers came on to the stage 
with solemn feet and solemn faces and went through 
their steps in the middle of a half-circle of girls, none 
of whom were older than twelve and none younger than 
ten. Kings, Puritans, Cavaliers, mackerel-sellers, and cut- 
purses of twelve seemed six feet high in comparison with 
these midget elves. They, too, seemed infinitely small 
and of a perfect age when they were on the stage alone, 
but the children of six had only to appear in order to 
let us see that there was an age still nearer perfection. 
Not that I should care to be dogmatic on this point. It 
may be only a passing ripple of sentimentalism that makes 
one wish that all the world were of so doll-like a stature 
as this, and that the very editor of the Times were a 
little fellow of six. There are others, perhaps, who would 
regard the little elf of six as a giant compared to the 
sleeping infant in the cradle—the infant in the comet 
stage, as Meredith saw it. The child in the cradle is, for 
many people, the eternal Sleeping Beauty, and, if one 
may judge by religious art, it is the age that to men of 
imagination has seemed most divine. I confess I am 
content with six—nay, with seven, or eight, or nine, 
or ten, or eleven, or twelve. And, perhaps, there may 
be something to be said for any age up to sixteen, 

or even twenty, or, at a stretch, thirty, and, if you advance 
the age to forty, I shall not quarrel with you. There is, 
within these limits, no year that would not be better if it 
lasted at least three years; but I am not sure that, at the 
age of six,a year should not last ten. It may be, of course, 
that if all these children, six and twelve alike, had not 
been doomed to grow old, I should not have been so moved 
at the spectacle of their grace and the sweet sound of 
their voices. And if I myself had remained at their age, 


I might only have squabbled and seen some of them 
not as angels but with a hostile eye. Hence all may be 
for the best in the best of all possible worlds, and it may 
be that to be an uncle appears as wonderful a destiny 
to a little girl of ten as to be a little girl of ten seems to 
an uncle. In any case I shall tell my niece that I think 
the perfect age is not six, but ten. An uncle has only 
one duty—to make himself popular with his nephews 
and nieces. Y. ¥. 


Correspondence 
POLICE AND PUBLIC 


To the Editor of Tuz New SrTaTesMAn. 

Smr,—Your readers may be interested in the conclusions 
derived by one who has been professionally engaged in watching 
the method of presenting cases in the police courts by the 
police for many years. 

It is obvious that police promotion is dependent upon the 
number of successful convictions. This fact is always contested 
by the Home Office, but I heard it admitted in explicit terms 
some years ago by a police inspector, who was being severely 
questioned by Mr. Justice Jelf in a civil action arising out of a 
prosecution. 

It is also true that the bringing of a charge which breaks down 
may tell heavily against the officer conducting the case. The 
result of this is that there is a tendency to swear to what is not 
true in doubtful cases where the prisoner shows fight; and, 
on an adjourned case of this kind, it is always remarkable 
how the police evidence has been “ improved ” in the interval. 

There is strong backing for the police in the magisterial 
mind that races through sixty cases in an hour. Those who 
understand police court procedure know perfectly well that 
the whole system would collapse if the average prisoner brought 
before the magistrates was in a financial position to defend 
himself. One reason why the agitation for a public defender 
elicited very little response from the authorities was that the 
existence of such an official would paralyse the whole adminis- 
tration of police court justice. It is a conservative estimate 
to say that 20 per cent. of the convictions at a police court 
are wrongful convictions. The system of appeal to Quarter 
Sessions is quite useless, except to the fairly well to do, and 
then it is a great expense. 

Again, the police are assisted by the policy of the Home 
Office in blocking any attempt to secure an inquiry into alleged 
wrongful convictions, and by the Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions in refusing to institute prosecutions against the police for 
perjury. I believe I am correct in stating that the only prosecu- 
tions of the police for perjury in recent years have been under- 
taken by private individuals at their own expense. 

Let me give an illustration of the sort of thing that is tolerated 
at Bow Street. I was engaged in a case some time back when 
a most unpleasant charge was made against a well-to-do man. 
This charge was supported by extremely definite police evidence 
which was overwhelming, if true. However, other evidence, by 
a pure accident, turned up, with the result that the magistrate 
dismissed the case. The other evidence was of such a nature 
that the police evidence must have been untrue. A few days 
after this case was disposed of I happened to be at Bow Street 
on another matter, and, while waiting, I noticed, with some 
astonishment, the officer in charge of the previous case step 
into the witness box and give almost identical evidence against 
a@ poor man, who was not defended, with the result that there 
was a conviction, though the unfortunate prisoner strenuously 
denied the charge. The singular point was that the story was 
told in almost identical language in the familiar recitative 
which is the tone adopted by the police, so that very few people 
can really understand with exactitude what is said. 

I assert with confidence that, if the police had any reason to 
fear prosecutions for perjury, the number of cases brought 
before the magistrates would diminish tremendously. That 
the police eke out their poor pay by levying toll on book- 
makers, publicans, prostitutes, street traders and others engaged 
in occupations of a semi-lawful character cannot be doubted; 
but the serious fact is that the London magistrates know that 
the prisoners in certain cases are always advised to plead 
guilty. One of the shocking things about the administration 
of the police courts is that the fines imposed are directed towards 
the upkeep of the police court administration ; so that a busy 
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time with the prostitutes of the West-End does mean a consider- 
able inflow into the funds at Marlborough Street. If some of 
our legislators were occasionally to visit the London police 
courts, they might receive as remarkable a revelation concerning 
British “ justice ” as the English judges and magistrates might 
receive if they occasionally visited the prisons into which they 
are so fond of condemning the victims of an evil social system. 
On this latter point, I may add that I have heard judge after 
judge, in the Court of Criminal Appeal, refer, with unctuous 
satisfaction, to the “ benefits” of the preventive detention 
system ; while only the other day a Government report came 
out complaining that not a single judge had ever visited the 
only prison set up under the rules as to preventive detention! 
—Yours, etc., C. H. NorMAN. 
74 Belsize Park Gardens. 
December 9th. 


To the Editor of Taz NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—There are two forms of cant. On one Mr. E. S. P. 
Haynes unweariedly makes wholesome war. Hyde Park (so, at 
least, I gather from your recent illustration) is a hunting-ground 
of mercenary Beauty. In the Regent’s Park, where no doubt 
Mr. Haynes takes his exercise, modest lovers, I presume, ** walk 
and sit’’ or seek, on open spaces, opportunities of “‘ uninter- 
rupted conversation.”” ‘The Arcadia of our northern heaths and 
fields is more frankly pagan, and Mr. Haynes’s travesty of its 
aspects reminds me of the screen-texts of the cinema film. 
Evidently he has not himself observed them. No “ spying”? is 
required. Weather permitting, the open spaces, and especially 
the most attractive glades, are thickly and conspicuously 
strewn with recumbent, embracing couples, speechlessly 
engrossed, for the most part, in the appropriate prolusions to 
the conjugal life. We do not criticise them in regard to their 
own concern. But the prolusions are not always arrested 
within the usually accepted pre-conjugal limits. Such extra- 
vagations not only offend the sensibilities of modest citizens who 
have to keep to the beaten roadways to avoid encountering them 
or provoke embarrassing questions from noticing children, but 
are inflammatory examples to the less adventurous pairs and 
demoralise the hundreds of half-grown boys and girls who go 
everywhere about the heath and fields, as why should they not ? 

Mr. Haynes, it seems, considers any fuss about this to be 
grubby Puritanism. It is nothing of the sort. We have just 
the same sympathy as he has with young couples who have no 
chance of privacy anywhere, but we consider that we pay for 
these parks and we draw a line, which it is quite easy to draw, 
between those caresses which good-hearted people will not 
scrutinise in a public place or censure, and those which it ought 
not to be possible to witness there. 

I know nothing of the Hampstead Social Welfare Committee 
to which Mr. Haynes refers, but I cannot believe that they asked 
him to subsidise interference with young people walking or 
sitting together, or seeking for uninterrupted conversation, 
or cuddling, or cataplasmically kissing. His assertion that 
it is desired to do so strikes me as a manifestation of the other 
form of cant. 

There is a problem: and there are no doubt two sides to it 
even beyond the conventional line. But our opinion is that we 
are entitled to demand a defined restraint in public places of 
recreation and to enforce it if it is not voluntarily observed. 
Mr. Haynes thinks these places should be available for the 
convenience of a minority who know very well what they go 
there for. We come up with them on the cars. The working 
population who use the parks desire that they shall be available 
for the unoffended enjoyment of themselves and their families, 
for lovers’ courting in all its normal manifestations and for 
their youngsters to amuse themselves in, in all parts, without 
getting prematurely debauched. 

In so far as restraint is necessary, it is at least an open question 
whether it is better to proceed for its application by means of 
park-watchers and policemen or by private remonstrance. 
Personally, I would always rather remonstrate myself against 
public misbehaviour than call in the police. And if women will 
undertake such duty I believe that women, whether as police 
or unofficially, are likely to be much more suitable and influential 
agents than men.—Yours, etc., SYDNEY OLIVIER. 


CLAIMS TO DISTINCTION 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Smr,—Mr. Eric G. Underwood’s letter in your issue of 
December 9th is so good humoured that I feel I must endeavour 
to agree with him that to be the head, nominal or real, of a 





great oil manufacturing or other money-making business is as 
much a claim to distinction as to be an eminent surgeon, artist 
or the like. I am constrained to admit that the men who in 
the past have given distinction to the name of England through- 
out the world are such as Sir William Shakespeare, the cele- 
brated seventeenth century bacon curer, Lord Milton who 
organised a successful corner in sulphur, and Mr. Thomas 
Gainsborough, head of the Anglo-American oil combine; and 
if we consider who it is that confers distinction upon this country 
to-day, we find such names as Shaw, Wells, Bennett, Brangwyn, 
Elgar, Lodge, Soddy, ete.—every one of them the head of a 
great armament, banking, soap-manufacturing or pili-vending 
concern, so I suppose Mr. Underwood is right. 

I forgot to mention in the note which has given rise to this 
correspondence that of the seventy-one members of the Council 
of the Income Taxpayers’ Society, no less than forty-three are 
titled; but I am sure that Mr. Underwood will agree that, 
after four years of Coalition Government, it is the absence and 
not the possession of a title which has become “a claim to 
distinction.” 

Mr. Underwood protests against my suggestion that the 
Income Taxpayers’ Society is more concerned with the interests 
of the super-taxpayer than the ordinary income taxpayer. 
How many, I wonder, of the seventy-one members of the Council 
have incomes of less than £2,000 a year? But Mr. Underwood 
is himself a member of the Council, and can soon settle the 
point by obtaining and publishing in THz NEw STaTesMAN a 
return showing how many legal actions the Income Taxpayers’ 
Society has taken in the interests of (1) super-taxpayers and 
(2) income-taxpayers, and how much money it has spent on 
the former and how much on the latter.—Yours, etc., 

A. Emit DAVIEs. 

65 and 66 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 

December 12th. 


THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I notice that, in referring to the condition of agriculture 
in your issue of Saturday last, you seem to doubt whether any 
remedy can be found for the slump now upon us. Doubters’ 
minds would be cleared if they realised that agricultural slumps 
(which, of course, recur from time to time) are caused by bad 
weather, bad prices, and, above all, by extreme vacillation in 
prices. The weather is beyond us, but the question of prices can 
be dealt with. 

To me the remedy of the present trouble seems, in theory, 
at any rate, simple. We have to accept the principle that the 
primary object of farming in England should be to produce food 
for the English people and to give employment. Having 
accepted this principle, we have to recognise that, whatever 
system of land ownership and cultivation we ultimately adopt, 
it must definitely pay the cultivator to concentrate on the 
production of the food the nation needs. 

This is not so under the present system, for the farmer who 
directs his energies to produce as much food as possible is beaten 
in the markets, partly because of vacillation in prices (potatoes, 
for example, have varied from £2 a ton to £14 a ton in recent 
years) and partly because, in dealing with the more perishable 
articles, such as fruit and vegetables, he gets a ridiculously small 
proportion of the price paid by consumers, the main proportion, 
I should say, from 50 to 80 per cent., being absorbed by transport 
and by the dealers in distribution. 

This question could be solved by co-operation provided the 
movement had a definite State backing. Co-operation can only 
be effective if it has a practical monopoly and can exercise some 
control over prices. As regards main articles of food, say, for 
example, corn and potatoes, the State might well come in and 
definitely standardise prices. It would certainly be quite easy, 
with State support, to develop the co-operative system so as to 
secure to the English farmer a practically unlimited demand from 
the co-operative societies for home-grown wheat at, say, 45s. a 
quartern ; but the societies would have to be in a position to 
deal with foreign competition. This can be done if they are 
given the monopoly of buying foreign wheat year by year to 
make up the computed national deficit. Such a system should 
not increase the price of food to the consumer: on an average 
of several years it would be almost sure to reduce it substantially. 

When a plan has been devised for putting agriculture on a 
sound financial basis, it will be possible to deal with the question 
of democratic control of the land and cultivation.—Yours, etc., 

MONTAGUE FoRDHAM. 


40 Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
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THE PREPOTENCE OF THE WOMAN 
NOVELIST 


To the Editor of THz New STaTesMAN. 

Smr,—R. A. B.’s failure to appreciate the work of women 
novelists is probably caused by the fact that she does not read 
with ease or accuracy. Otherwise she would have noticed 
that I expressly said that my list of male novelists was composed 
of those equivalent to the women in my list of female novelists 
—which I stated was a list of those who had made their reputa- 
tion within the last eight or nine years. It is therefore foolish 
to rebuke me for not including Arnold Bennett, who has been 
writing for at least 24 years ; H. G. Wells, who has been writing 
for 27 years; Joseph Conrad, who has been writing for 27 
years ; Ford Madox Hueffer, who has been writing for 30 years. 
J. D. Beresford is nearer the limit ; but even he made a success 
11 years ago. And James Joyce has been known among the 
literate as a writer of great importance for at least 13 or 14 
years with “‘ Chamber Music.” That R. A. B. to balance my 
list of women writers has had to fly back (except in the case of 
one name) to a former generation exactly proves my case— 
that recently the art of fiction has fallen into the hands of women. 

I expressly said that I did not admire all the women writers 
I mentioned, but that they were all writers of a certain con- 
spicuousness which is perfectly true. In fact, I’m in the right 
all along. But then, I generally am.—Yours, etc., 

Resecca WEsT. 


Miscellany 


VINCENT VAN GOGH* 


HERE may very well be some picture dealers still 

left in Bond Street who remember a young Dutch 
assistant at the Goupil Galleries who came every 

day to work, like everyone else in those days, in a top 
hat. This particular top hat covered a shock of obstinate 
red hair, a receding brow over fixed intense but rather 
furtive eyes. The face showed a type half peasant, half 
criminal. This was Van Gogh in the 1870’s. Presently 
he disappeared from the scene, and scarcely any dealer in 
Bond Street gave him another thought until in 1911, 
when he had already lain for twenty years in his grave, 
his works dazzled, astonished and infuriated all cultured 
England at the Post Impressionist Exhibition. ‘* And,” 
as one of the dealers who so remembered him said to me, 
“he used to be such a modest, retiring young man.”” He 
was, of course, a modest, retiring young man; but he 
was also a saint. He was the victim of the terrible 
intensity of his convictions—his conviction that some- 
where one might lay hold of spiritual values compared 
with which all other values were of no account. This 
obsession drove him out of Goupil’s, drove him to the 
Gospel and into a seminary for Protestant pastors; out 
of that again, to be a lay preacher and missionary; out 
of that again—for he made the fatal mistake of carrying 
out Christ’s teaching literally—into sheer vagabondage 
and art; and then the terrible pressure of the obsession 
and his growing violence of character drove him into the 
madhouse and at last to suicide, but not, fortunately, till, 
with incredible determination and courage, he had taught 
himself to find an expression in paint for the desperate 
violence of his spiritual hunger, and left a body of work 
the mere bulk of which might well have occupied a life- 
time, though there were barely ten years between his 
beginning painfully to teach himself to draw and the 
fatal pistol-shot. If, when he was still going every day 
to Bond Street, he could have compared prophetically the 
quiet uneventful lives of his confréres during those years 
and his own tragic Odyssey, if he could have put his ten 
years of squalor, starvation, ecstasy, madness, suicide and 
posthumous fame against the quiet, uneventful, successful 
life that would have resulted if he had stuck to his job, would 





*Vincent Van Gogh. By Julius Meier-Graefe. Translated by 
John Holroyd Reece. With 102 illustrations after the works of the 
Artist. Medici Society, £3 3s. and £10 10s, 





he, one wonders, have chosen as he did? Probably, for 
this insignificant Dutchman had the heroic fire in him. 
But, in fact, the very idea of choice was incompatible 
with Van Gogh’s nature. One pain at least was spared 
him—the uncertainty of trying to weigh the consequences 
of an act against the force of an inner impulse. Every- 
thing in his life was settled for him by the irresistible com- 
pulsion of inner conviction. The violence of his internal 
conviction was so extreme that hardly anything from the 
outside world could penetrate to him or leave its mark 
on his agitated spirit. No objective judgment of the 
outside world was possible to him. Even in art, where 
he was to prove his exceptional powers, he was quite 
unable to the last to attain any objective standards— 
unable to understand why he should not admire equally 
Meissonier and Cézanne. In this sense of the pure sub- 
jectivity of his experience he was mad from the beginning. 

He was mad, but he was also a saint. In all the turmoil 
of his inner life the one dominating supreme impulse was 
a passion of universal love. It was the Christian idea of 
a love so all-embracing that it could scarcely attach itself 
to any individual; it was for all men and even for all 
things. And the tragedy of his life lay precisely in this, 
that only in his painting could he find any sort of expression 
for this love. When he approached people the very 
intensity of his feeling obstructed and distorted its expres- 
sion, and instead of attracting and soothing them he 
infallibly irritated and repelled. By a peculiar irony of 
fate his feelings translated themselves in speech and 
manner into the opposite of what he meant. His love 
made people avoid him, and the utter self-abasement and 
humility, which his love inspired, translated itself into 
arrogance, harsh judgments and violent acts. 

Only with quite poor, humble people could he hope to 
come to terms, and with them his contacts were superficial, 
since they could not share his intense spiritual life. For 
the rest, his devouring hunger for devotion and self-sur- 
render was always stifled by the repulsion he aroused. 
Even Theo, his brother, whose goodness and patience 
were without bounds, could only approach him at rare 
moments. Otherwise, he was alone. Such is, in outline, 
the theme of the extraordinarily moving and beautiful 
tragedy which Count Meier-Graefe has written—the tragedy 
of a saint who only found the way to peace through suicide. 
Already in the bare statement of the facts of his life one 
feels something of the quality of a work of art. From 
beginning to end it seems to move with a fatal acceleration 
to its desperate close. Count Meier-Graefe has found 
a way to tell the whole story of his life as it presented 
itself to Van Gogh. It is as though the poor madman 
were going over it in soliloquy. So fully has he identified 
himself with his hero that one hardly notices when Van 
Gogh is speaking in one of his letters and when the writer 
is interpreting for us what he must have thought. We 
thus get a life seen from within outwards, and it was 
precisely so that Van Gogh was forced to live by reason 
of that incredible inner energy. 

And not only so, but Meier-Graefe has found a style 
which reproduces for us the vehemence and agitation of 
that inner life, its utter humility, its wonder and surprise 
—for to such complete subjectivity everything that hap- 
pened was bound to be a surprise—its ecstasy and its 
uncompromising purity. He gives us, too, the accelerating 
tempo of his life as the fever of his passion gained upon 
and gradually consumed him, and at the last the soothing 
rallentando of its close, when the fever had done its work 
and there was nothing left for him to do but the final act 
of liberation. I say Count Meier-Graefe has done all this ; 
but I am speaking without the book, for I have only seen 
Mr. Reece’s translation. This, however, is so remarkable 
in its perfect freedom and ease that one cannot doubt 
that it represents very exactly the original. Never from 
beginning to end did I have the feeling of reading a trans- 
lation, so that I am compelled to believe that Mr. Reece 
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has managed to saturate himself so completely with the 
original that he translates as though he were writing 
it himself. 

Anyone who has read Van Gogh’s letters will have felt 
that here was a personality more beautiful and more 
interesting than anything it accomplished, and Count 
Meier-Graefe shows how fully he understands the position 
of Vincent’s painting in his life. He sees quite clearly 
that he was not primarily an artist and that his personality 
only burst its way through into a tortured and difficult 
expression in paint because it met fatal obstructions else- 
where and was bound to find some outlet at whatever 
cost. When once one realises this, one sees why Van Gogh’s 
pictures are not the least like other pictures. Their origin 
is different; they are the outcome of a different kind of 
emotion towards the visible universe from that which 
governs the creations of most painters. Vincent’s paintings 
are pure self-expressions, hardly at all the expression of a 
specialised reaction. The strange thing is not that as 


pictures they are so imperfect, but that judged by purely ‘ 
visual standards they are so free from aberrations. The ~ 


purity of Vincent’s nature was so absolute that, puzzled 
and slow-witted as he often seemed, he was incapable of 
making just the sort of mistakes that one would have 
expected. One would have supposed that this profoundly 
religious nature, whose one longing was to devote himself 
to humanity, would, when he turned to painting, have 
lost himself in some of those many delusive by-paths 
that offer themselves to the modern artists, would have 
conceived of some terrible new kind of tableau @ thése, 
some horrible pictorial didacticism of the kind that 
Tolstoi recommended. But as Count Meier-Graefe points 
out, in an admirable passage on taste—though taste, in 
the sense in which the connoisseur and the man of the 
world uses it, was utterly abhorrent to this passionate 
anarchist—his creative energy made his judgment infallible. 
He saw through the falsity of Emile Bernard’s anzmic 
exercises in religiosity, he realised that his own love was 
so universal that he had no need to choose subjects to 
express himself, he saw that his religion could find expres- 
sion far more clearly in a picture of old boots, of a chair, 
of a brothel than in any religious subject. 

Vincent’s figure is the central one in Count Meier-Graefe’s 
tragic poem, but the figure of Theo, the brother, slighter 
and paler as it is, is perhaps more beautiful still. Nothing 
could be more touching than his absolute conviction from 
the start that his vagabond, useless brother was worth 
every conceivable sacrifice he could make. So complete 
is his hold of this belief that even when he is disgusted 
with the ugly side of his profession as art dealer, and 
even when Vincent, in his usual truculent way, reproaches 
him as a renegade for continuing in it, he has just the 
strength to go on with his daily drudgery in order to earn 
enough to support his abusive idol. 

The other figures in the drama are no less admirably 
sketched. Gauguin becomes a living and painful reality— 
the man whose hard, disillusioned intelligence helped to 
drive poor Vincent out of his mind. But it is not an 
ignoble figure. Dr. Gachet is there, too, with his fussy, 
effusive enthusiasm, which was as fatal to Van Gogh in 
the last stages of his illness as Gauguin’s cruelty had 
been before. 

Count Meier-Graefe knows intimately the milieu he 
writes of ; and the atmosphere of the entresol at Goupil’s, 
where all the young revolutionary artists meet and discuss 
and quarrel, is brought vividly before us. This is a 
beautiful and splendid drama, which has the added interest 
of being a biography. And, as the subject of the biography 
happens to have been one of the most remarkable artists 
of modern times, this has afforded the pretext to present 
it in a very beautiful form. Van Gogh’s pictures are 
admirably reproduced. It is a worthy monument; one 
could not give it higher praise. 

Rocer Fry. 


I AM NOT ONE FOR EXPRESSION 


AM not one for expression ; 
I The fish leaps in the stream, 
The bird rends the air sharply, 
But I linger as if underground 
In a web of escaping thoughts. 
I have laughed, 
Applauded, marvelled, thrilled at others’ emotion— 
After these what is left in my hand to-morrow but 
the feel of a vanished leaf ? 
(As the sleeper waking from his treasure-dream 
holds not even a palm-full of dust.) 


You that write, 

Having had in your grasp 

Men’s hearts and words, love, and the earth’s 
intensities— 

Even those that boasted of such, upstarts in a 
penny town ; 

And the few 

That know content, having half-realised 

Themselves in a line or two of eternity ; 

And you to whom all life 

Is ripe with fulfilment or dim with unfulfilment, 

Now at the end of your fruition ; 

All of you 

Had keys to expression, went up and opened the 
doors 

On glamour, romance, and soul’s philosophy, 

Set free a running mood, 

. Put lances in the clutch of your heroes, 

Raised them on mountain-crests for all to see— 

I have no wealth 

In the currency of your riches. 

I am the pilgrim of lost paths, 

The gleaner in the empty harvest-field 

That others have plucked before I came to it. 


Out in the world for a season 

I will travel with its pedlars 

Learning from them maybe to pick at other 
trades, 

Making a semblance— 

Till I sit again, aloof 

Like a cross-legged tailor stitching in his small 
shop, 

Handling thoughts that are the ghosts of deeds, 

(Ghosts and precursors) 

Hammering cold words 

On ill-shaped anvils. 

Nancy CuNaRD. 


Drama 
THE RUMOUR 


j AST week the Stage Society produced a’ remarkable 
play. Mr. C. K. Munro’s The Rumour is the 
sort of play the Stage Society ought to produce 

(Mr. Wade’s production was extraordinarily good, also the 

acting throughout), for, owing to its length, it could not be 

played at an ordinary theatre. For my part, I did not notice 
that it took a full hour longer to act than a normal play, the 
scenes were so vivid and their intention so significant and 
provocative. The Rumour might make excellent propaganda 
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for the League of Nations. Can it be shortened ? I can see 
this may be difficult, since realistic loquacity is absolutely 
necessary to produce some of the effects Mr. Munro aims 
at driving home. But he must find another way out if 
he is to address a wider audience than the Stage Society. 
I am sure he wants to do so, for his play is a play with 
a purpose. His theme is the cause of wars. The idea 
which he intends to drive home is that financial motives 
are often at the bottom of wars (vide the Russo-Japanese and 
the South African Wars). Granted two peoples which have 
grounds for suspecting each other, between whom there 
lies an ancient grudge, it is not difficult for the repre- 
sentatives of financial interests to start “a rumour” 
on both sides of the frontier that the fears of each are 
well founded. The moment popular excitement in one 
State or the other reaches the pitch when, say, a Lorian 
coming into a café in Shimia is insulted as “a damned 
spy,” the rest is easy. Other outrages of a more serious 
kind are soon likely to occur. These can be represented 
in the Press of a third country as actions of wanton bar- 
barity. The moment rumour has begun to work in 
Loria and Shimia the leaders on each side are helpless. 
They are forced to take precautionary measures, yet in 
arming they are confirming the truth of the rumour. War 
becomes inevitable. The Government of the intervening 
country may be reluctant to move, but if it can be brought 
home to them that important national interests of a 
commercial kind are at stake, and the public is excitedly 
convinced that this is a quarrel between civilisation and 
savagery, they may find it impossible not to pull the 
chestnuts out of the fire. Such is the aspect of war, and its 
causes, which Mr. Munro places before us. He has done 
it passionately and cleverly. His method is to show us 
how the quarrel, which another decade or two might have 
healed, between Loria and Shimia is brought to a head 
by English financiers (he chooses England merely as a 
typical commercial nation), and at the close both com- 
batants, Loria and Shimia, lie at the mercy of the promoters 
of “The Rumour,” slaves to foreign industrial interests. 

It is a play without a hero, but (and I think here lies 
its weakness) with villians, for the villians, the diplomat, 
the Hon. Algernon Moody, and the financiers, “ Luke” 
and “‘Ned,” are not plausible. Mr. Munro exaggerates 
the farseeing unscrupulousness of the business man. To 
be frank, business men are not farseeing enough to be the 
rascals he makes them out to be; they are men who take 
short, very short, views as a rule. While open as Diplo- 
matic Service is to objections of all sorts, it is as a matter 
of fact quite impossible to induce a young attaché 
to issue a notice to all British subjects in a foreign country 
to the effect that British workmen had better, in view of 
political circumstances, remove their families from a 
particular area. It is such a circular, in the play, which 
starts ‘the rumour” that the Lorians are about to attack 
the Slimians. I know it is believed in some quarters 
that this sort of thing can happen, but that belief is a 
delusion. The rest of Mr. Munro’s play is convincing. 

His method is to show by a series of detached scenes 
how the hereditary quarrel between two little States is 
coaxed into a state of war, how the nature of events makes 
it impossible for the Prime Minister of Shimia not to yield 
to the rumour, and the English Prime Minister to resist 
the pressure to interfere on behalf of Shimia, how Press 
propaganda makes the English public think that it is 
their duty to interfere, and how the Lorians, who know 
there is nothing in the rumour, suppose that it is a trick, 
such as preceded their last disastrous war, when victorious 
Shimia annexed Lorian territory. 

In the first scene, “‘ Luke,” a very vulgar fellow by-the- 
bye, explains to his fiancée that Loria is a rich country 
inhabited by barbarians who are continually threatening 
to destroy Shimia, a go-ahead little country in which more 
British capital has been sunk than in Yorkshire itself. 
This capital is in jeopardy, yet the dirty Government 






won’t stir a finger to protect it. Ned, a more masterful 
mind, starts the rumour that it is in immediate danger, 
and with the help of the young diplomat on the spot and 
the Press at home, forces the Government’s hands. 
In the next scene we hear La Rubia (Chancellor of Shimia), 
Mr. Lennard, director of the Imperial Armament Associa- 
tion, and Mr. Moody talking. Mr. Moody is endeavouring 
before the Chancellor appears to induce Mr. Lennard to 
divert the supplies which the Lorians have ordered to the 
Shimian Government, who have not ordered any munitions. 
La Rubia is in a fluster of indignation at the absurd rumour 
that his country’s old enemy is making preparations for war. 
He peremptorily refuses to order munitions, and accuses 
the armament firm of inducing the British Government 
to back them in forcing their goods on a poor country 
that does not want them. He then realises that he is unjust 
and retracts, but he suspects, truly enough, that the 
English attaché is at the bottom of the rumour, and guesses 
correctly the motives of those behind him. In Scene 3 
we observe the effect of Moody’s circular on the people 
of Shimia. In Scene 4 we listen for a few minutes to 
““Ned” selling shares to his own agent with a view to 
starting a scare in the industrials involved in this quarrel 
between Shimia and Loria. In Scene 5 a secret gathering 
of patriotic Lorians in Shimian territory is addressed by a 
passionate young leader. This speech is absolutely typical 
of all patriotic appeals to heroism. He asks for twenty 
who are ready to sacrifice their lives, for war is inevitable. 
“Those twenty might sit above the world and survey it! 
But they know that the heart of the world is in the depths, 
and so they will go down to the depths unknown. And 
men will speak of things that happened and of worlds 
that were transformed, and without knowing, it will be 
of these men that they will speak.” The secret meeting 
is broken up by shots. Among those killed by Shimian 
snipers across the road is an English girl whose death 
is going to be of the greatest use as propaganda in 
England. She will be represented as a sort of Nurse 
Cavell, done to death because she defied the barbarians. 
In Scene 5, La Rubia is convinced that he must have 
munitions, and since the credit of Shimia is sounder than 
that of Loria, Loria is refused credit by the armament 
firm. This, it turns out, is the work of “ Ned,”’ and the 
result of the war becomes a foregone conclusion. 

Mr. Munro’s method of exposition is lengthy because it is 
exposition by means of a series of speeches. The scene 
between Luke and his fiancée is a speech, Scene 5 is a long 
speech; later, we listen to three long speeches when depu- 
tations—one from the Labour Party, the other from the 
City—wait on the English Prime Minister. The biggest 
scene of all, the irony of which is extremely effective, is 
the concluding Peace Conference. The Conference, which 
is an exceedingly bitter and confused argument between 
Loria and her allies, is interrupted by a long speech spoken 
from the balcony by La Rubia to the patriotic crowd 
outside, in which the relations between Loria and her 
allies are represented as being quite other than we have 
seen them to be, bearing as little relation to the truth 
as the group which is hastily arranged for the photographs 
at the conclusion of the speech. This scene is masterly. 
All the actors understood throughout the play the author’s 
intentions, and acted with admirable force and precision. 
The heaviest burden fell on Mr. Claude Rains, in the part of 
La Rubia, who sustained it magnificently. The weak 
spot in the play I have touched, namely, the intimacy of 
the co-operation between business men and diplomats ; 
but what is sound (and this has never been exposed with 
more ironic vigour) is the atmosphere of humbug and the 
confused criss-crossing of interests and motives out of 
which international “ settlements” are born, the deadly 
nature of that atmosphere and the helplessness of common 
sense and justice to prevail against that confusion. The 


Rumour is a remarkable achievement, and we must have 
a chance of seeing it again. 


DesMOoND MacCarrny. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


, | ‘HE reception of Mrs. Asqnith’s second volume 
(Butterworth, 25s.) has been very different from 
that which met the first. With the exception of 

Capt. Peter Wright in the Daily Mail, the reviewers have 

been most friendly, and he rather overshot himself in 

malignity, making such very ugly faces at Mrs. Asquith, that 
his readers could not take their eyes off him. It required 
an unprejudiced mind and some imagination to appreciate 
the “‘ Margot Asquith” of Volume I, while, for political 

reasons, prejudice against her had been worked up to a 

grotesque pitch. Nothing was too bad or too foolish to 

be widely believed about her. There is an amusing account 
in this second volume of a conversation in the train between 

Mrs. Asquith and a woman who did not know who she was, 

during which Mrs. Asquith had the opportunity of hearing 

not only the kind of things which were said about her 
but of gauging the energy of conviction with which they 
were commonly repeated. The Pemberton Billing case 
was only a symptomof the asinine and malicious credulity of 


those days. 
* * * 


She is in Volume II. no longer the heroine of her own 
book. Her personality is, of course, felt in the extractsfrom 
her diary, and she expresses her opinions with the same 
trenchency, brevity and vivacity, but the focus has 
changed. With the exception of some _ interludes 
about her children, she has confined herself to chronicling 
the political events and incidents connected with them of 
which she was a passionately interested spectator. Her 
husband, not herself, is the hero of the second volume. 
Loyalty and conviction in one naturally full of fire and 
prompt pugnacity, set the note of the book, and it is one 
more likely to be immediately understood. Volume II. 
will make her many unknown friends; everyone can 
understand sharp blows being dealt in such a cause, even 
enemies, even those who could not understand the fearless 
detachment combined with zest for life which made the 
first volume so remarkable. The second volume is not 
nearly such a good book. It is scrappy, and its scrappiness 
does not, as in the case of the first, somehow contribute to 
the impression of reality. I, for one, as an epicure in auto- 
biographies, prefer a natural cascade to one which has 
been turned into water power, even when the electricity 
generated disseminates light. 

* * * 


There are chapters in this book, notably the one on the 
General Maurice episode, which ought to have been much 
more thorough, if they were to serve their purpose. On 
the other hand, the diary constantly brings back with 
extraordinary vividness events which we have lived through 
and yet half forgotten. 

* * * 

Mrs. Asquith visited France once during the war and 
that was during the first few months of it. 

““Detachments of mounted soldiers of every nation- 
ality and every colour were coming and going on 
the beach, and an occasional aeroplane floated like a gull 
upon the air. Troops of Moors (Goumiers, as they call 
them) rode past in twos and twos, mounted on white and 
grey arabs, tatooing odd instruments with long brown 
fingers. Though picturesque on the beach they looked 
as if they might be ineffectual in battle. . . . We passed 
a convoy of men with straggling winter trees upon their 
bent backs going to hide the artillery. For miles round, 
the country was inundated with sea-water, and the roads, 
where they were not pavé, were swamps of deep and clinging 
mud. The fields were full of holes, and looked like solitaire 
boards. The houses had been smashed and gutted and 
were without inhabitants; only a few soldiers could be 


seen smoking or cooking in the deserted doorways. Every 
church was littered with bits of bombs and débris of stained 
glass, twisted ribbons of molten lead and broken arms of 
the outstretched Christ. ... The Ypres cemetery will 
haunt me for ever. No hospital of wounded or dying men 
could have given me greater insight into the waste of war 
than that dripping, gaunt and crowded churchyard. There 
were broken bits of wood stuck in the grass at the heads 
of hundreds of huddled graves, with English names scrawled 
upon them in pencil. Where the names had been washed 
off, forage caps were hanging, and they were all placed 
one against the other as closely as possible. I saw a Tommy 
digging, and said: ‘Who is that grave for?’ He an- 
swered without stopping or looking at me: ‘For the 
next.” Two English officers, holding their caps in their 
hands, were standing talking by the side of an open grave, 
and single soldiers were dotted about all over the cemetery. 
. . . Suddenly a fusillade of guns burst upon our ears. 
It seemed as if some of the shells might hit us at any 
moment, they were so near and loud. Aeroplanes circled 
over our heads, and every soldier in the cemetery put on 
his cap and rushed away. An excited Belgian officer, 
with a few other men, ran up to me and, pointing to a high 
mound, said would I not like to see the German guns, as 
one could only die once. . . . Frightfully excited and 
almost deafened by the Crack! Crack! Crack! Boom! 
Boom! I tore up to the top of the hill with the officer 
holding my elbow. Had it not been for a faint haze over 
the landscape I could have seen everything distinctly. 
Thin white lines of smoke, like poplars in row, stood out 
against the horizon, and I saw the flash of every German 
gun. My companion said that if the shells had been coming 
our way they would have gone over our heads ; the German 
troops, he exclaimed, must have come on unknown to them 
in the night, and he added he did not think that either 
the Belgians or the French knew at all what they were up 
to.” Presently she had to take shelter. 

I have quoted this passage at length to show the admir- 
able directness of Mrs. Asquith’s writing whenever 
she describes. It brings back vividly both time and 
place—; the time when warfare was still half-open, when 
there was a romantic excitement in the sound of the guns, 
and that flat, battered, swampy strip of country between 
the sand dunes and the Ypres-Dunkirk road. She has a 
genius for special reporting. 

* * * 

The other faculty which constantly tells in these pages 
is shrewdness. Here is a passage from her diary: “* Royal 
persons are necessarily divorced from the true opinions of 
people that count, and are almost always obliged to take 
safe and commonplace views. To them, clever men are 
‘prigs’; clever women ‘too advanced’; Liberals are 
‘Socialists’; the uninteresting ‘ pleasant’ the interesting 
‘intriguers’; and the dreamer ‘mad.’” She goes on to 
say of King Edward, “ he devotes what time he does not 
spend upon sport and pleasure ungrudgingly to duty. 
He subscribes to his cripples, rewards his sailors, reviews 
his soldiers, and opens bridges, bazaars, hospitals and 
railway tunnels with enviable sweetness. He is fond of 
Henry, but is not really interested in any man. He is 
loyal to all his West End friends: female admirers, Jewish 
financiers and Newmarket bloods, and adds to fine manners 
rare prestige, courage and simplicity.” Now if you analyse 
that personal impression, you come immediately upon the 
qualities which make Mrs. Asquith’s memoirs valuable and 
entertaining. In the first place it is the comment of a 
direct and unbeglamoured mind; in the second, it is the 
criticism of someone with an exacting standard of life 
and consequently with an eye for the trivial (Note the irony 
in the list of royal activities); thirdly, of someone with 
sufficient knowledge of the world to know that many duties 
are necessarily trivial, but that nevertheless men deserve 
credit for performing them well; and lastly, it is the com- 
ment of an instinctively honest mind. “He is fond of 
Henry’; it is very natural that that should have been a 
good mark for King Edward in her eyes. Natural bias 
colours everyone’s impressions—usually surreptitiously ; 
Mrs. Asquith never conceals hers. She may be inaccurate, 
but she is always transparent. These are the qualities 


which make her memoirs more valuable and alive than 
other people’s. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


December Love. By Rozserr Hicuens. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
Baxters 0’ th’ Moor. By A. M. AtteN. Chapman and Dodd. 6s. 


Decidedly the Amazons are winning. Already the feminine 
plot to accaparate the novel is near success, and soon the 
wretched male, reversing the habit of the last century, will be 
forced to assume female form, in order to get a hearing. We 
shall have Mr. Joyce masquerading on his title-pages as Georgina 
Eliot, and Mr. Huxley as Jane Olive Hobbes. Perhaps indeed 
this practice has already begun, and some of these so brilliant 
ladies are but men after all. It is always easy to guess a writer’s 
sex? To guess, yes. To guess right, no. Everyone thought 
the author of that most interesting first novel, Mary Lee, was a 
woman. And here is December Love, the latest work of a writer, 
about whose sex one reader at least has been, till recently, 
mistaken. 

“Robert Hichens,” I always assumed, was a woman; a 
smart, witty, luxurious, woman; rather like one of her own 
heroines, but with a sense of humour, and a good eye for the 
public taste. She might have been a clever sister of Elinor Glyn. 
No man, I thought, could understand so exactly how a woman’s 
impulses are affected by the presence of a man—that smell of 
tobacco-smoke, and that tweed cap lying untidily about the 
hall, by which women apparently are more excited than men are 
by the flimsiest of frills, or the most aphrodisiac of synthetic 
perfumes. And the gusto with which masculine beauty was 
always described! Through all this author’s work this note of 
hungry femininity persistently rang. Thousands of readers must 
have been swept off their feet by the overwhelming sincerity of 
this passion for lithe, olive-hued Sicilian lads, and superb inscrut- 
able Arab horsemen. And it was not sincere after all! Fora 
photograph of Mr. Robert Hichens has lately appeared in the 
papers, and dispelled the illusions of a lifetime. 


December Love seems to me the best book the author has 
written since her—I mean his—first. It is the history of the 
old age of an Edwardian, and Mr. Hichens must be an Edwardian 
himself. Queen Victoria, it is true, did not die till 1901; but 
the Edwardian age began much earlier, when the Professional 
Beauties shocked the Society they belonged to, by having their 
photographs in the papers (0 si sic nunc /), and when grown men 
leaped on to chairs to watch a bebustled lily float past them 
through the Park. It was an opulent and tranquil quarter of a 
century, a period during which war was kept in its proper 
place, which is a long way off, at Ladysmith or Port Arthur. 
And when an alluringly vulgar Society was plunged into 
mourning, it discovered with relief that Shakespeare was a bad 
psychologist. Prince Hal could never have become that priggish 
Henry V. 

This was the age that could produce both a Kipling and a 
Crackenthorpe, but no one, except perhaps Mrs. Leverson, 
whose silence we so deplore, could describe it better than Mr. 
Hichens. But he has in his new book taken a knowledge of it 
for granted, and tried to show how a survivor from it lives on 
into the later Georgian world. In this world he is as much at 
sea as his heroine. But that is not of capital importance, for 
this time he spares us the thick slabs of description which have 
usually clogged his work. We are given neither the staircase 
which makes the St. James’s the most attractive of club-houses, 
nor the heterogeneous decoration which makes Claridge’s the 
most hideous of hotels. (It is in such rich décors as these that 
the action passes.) The touches that he does give to his back- 
grounds are not always happy. He tries his old trick of using 
proper names to suggest an atmosphere, and the names he 
chooses stare awkwardly from his pages. Ezra Pound does not 
do duty very well for Etna or the Piazza di Spagna or Monte 
Cassino, and the Sitwells are hardly an equivalent for the Minarets 
of Biskra. Nor has the author realised that the young look for 
their painters, not to the flats of Chelsea, but to the plateau of 
Bloomsbury. An important character in the book is a painter 
who specialises in the portrayal of Lost Souls! He is straight 
out of the Yellow Book, and, in these days of plastic 
values and three-dimensional forms, would be an admirable 
figure, if he were given as a quaint, old-fashioned type ; 
but our author offers him to us as the very embodiment of 
modernity. 

Setting has always been one of Mr. Hichens’s spécialités 
de la maison, and if he gets the Georgians wrong, he gets the 
Edwardians right. They needed Steinach, who was not there. 
They grew old slowly, and not gracefully. This, and the un- 
comfortable fact that the older people get, the younger are 
the people to whom they are attracted, are the themes of 








December Love. It is not a pretty story, but it is made inter- 
esting by the author’s sympathy with the old. 

Adela Sellingworth was a leading Edwardian Beauty, rich, 
witty, aristocratic, cosmopolitan, twice successfully married, 
and now a Peer’s widow, with a Gentleman in Waiting longing 
to marry her. Until she was fifty she refused to grow old, and 
so, with the help of a hundred Bond Street specialists, did her 
friends. They formed the Old Guard of fashionable Society, 
and jealous débutantes complained that their motto was, ‘* Never 
give up!” But when she is fifty, the Sellingworth comes to 
grief. She becomes enamoured of the best-looking young man 
in the world. But he is not in the world, and there’s the rub. 
They never speak, for there is no one to introduce them, but 
she gathers from the ardour of his gaze that he returns her 
passion, and when she learns he is going to Paris, she goes to 
Paris too. There he steals her jewels (£50,000 worth, and 
apparently uninsured), and she has not had so much as a kiss 
for her money. Still, de 'austére pudeur les bornes sont passées, 
and she does not like to inform the police. The shock is a nasty 
one, and her hair turns white in a single night ; for she stops 
dyeing it, and allows herself to become the nicest, instead of 
the youngest, old lady in Mayfair. After ten years of 
comparative peace, the implacable Venus again attacks, and the 
Sellingworth finds herself (aged sixty, now) becoming once more 
infatuate, with a decent gentleman this time, Craven by name, 
whose only points are that he is intelligent enough to enjoy 
the conversation of old ladies who have lived, and young and 
handsome enough to—well, quite young and handsome enough : 
in fact, thirty years her junior. She sees the irony of the case, 
and puts up a good fight against the Faith and Fire within her. 
But her instincts are too strong, and the danger of her charmer 
making a match with an American Miss Van Tuyn rouses her 
to frenzy. The Old Guard chuckle. Then, enter Nicolas 
Arabian, foreign, mysterious, and oh! so beautiful. Men can 
see that he is a rastaquouére ; women can’t, and the Van Tuyn, 
who is very like a younger edition of her rival, is fascinated by 
him. She promises to marry him ; so the Sellingworth has the 
coast clear, and prepares to conquer the still unconscious Craven 
at all costs (the doctors at Geneva who removed her wrinkles 
and superfluous chins were presumably not cheap). But 
suddenly she sees Arabian, and recognises him, inevitably, for the 
jewel-thief. In a skilfully worked up scene she tells the Van 
Tuyn the whole story, though it means surrendering both 
Craven and her pride. Then, happy in the consciousness of 
virtue, she marries the gentleman, who still is in Waiting; and 
presumably grows a nice new set of chins, so that she can go 
into Waiting too. 

The book is far too long; probably it first appeared in serial 
form, and it repeats itself, doubtless for the same reason. But 
the actual framework is a model of neatness, rather like that of a 
classical tragedy : four protagonists, confidantes, and a chorus— 
of the Old Guard. Considering the space that is squandered, I 
think there is an unforgivable omission: we are given the 
Sellingworth’s failures in detail ; but we are hardly given a hint 
of her successes, when a careful description of one of them, and 
what this incorrigible lady got out of it, would have made her 
character immensely clearer. As it is, we are not sure how far 
she really was a grande amoureuse. The book is not dull, but 
there is a noticeable coarseness and lack of distinction in the 
style. It is impossible to tour the provinces indefinitely with- 
out gaining a ranting habit and an affection for the groundlings. 
But talent tells, and experience, even if largely suburban, has 
its advantages. Mr. Hichens has not the graces fashionable 
to-day, but he can, when he chooses, play right off the stage the 
modern writers of Society novels, Hugh Walpole, Stephen 
McKenna, Michael Arlen, and the rest. Would we not all 
rather see Mrs. Campbell than Miss Cooper ? 

Mr. Hichens has had an odd career. He took the town 
deservedly by storm with his first book, which remains an 
admirable satire. Then came a quantity of books of increas- 
ingly poor quality, the most popular of them being almost 
unreadable. If he would give up his habit of never using one 
word where three will do, and if he would give his irony freer 
play, he might yet leave behind him a better book than The 
Green Carnation. Will he not have a shot ? 

It is natural to hope that Bazters o’ th’ Moor is a detective 
story, for on the jacket these words appear: “* Who took the 
money from Baxters ? Who murdered Willie Nicholls? These 
two riddles form the theme of this story.” Alas! these riddles 
are not so puzzling even as those which so strangely bewitched 
our ancestors, ‘“‘ When is a door not a door?” etc. There is 
never an instant’s doubt about who stole and who murdered. 
Nobody in the book seems in the least concerned to find out, 
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and to us the author is careful to make it clear from the first. 
The jacket goes on to babble of “ the spirit of the moor, . . - 
its ever shifting colours. . . . Strangely reminiscent of Wuther- 
ing Heights.” And then we guess what we are in for. This 
comparison is one that needs very careful using. What recent 
book can stand it for an instant? 

Yet it is not easy to prove that there is anything wrong with 
Bazters o’ th’ Moor. Miss Allen feels, no doubt, a profound 
interest in the moor country, though she does not convey, with 
all her descriptions, as much of the sense of it as you get in one 
page of Jacob’s Room. The plot is the regular business of 
dourness, drunkenness, male cruelty and female patience, with 
a fire as the deus ex machina. There is no great subtlety of 
psychology, and the only touch of humour, even unconscious, is 
a garbled quotation, and perhaps the printer should have the 
credit for that. But Miss Allen writes decent dignified English, 
the personages act in character, and there is nothing vulgar. 
It is just dull ; not hopelessly dull, but dullish, like the conscien- 
tious painting of some student who, equally averse from the 
art of modern Paris, and the commerce of Burlington House, 
should produce sincere imitations of Cotman or Old Crome. 
The early works of most painters have been imitative and lacking 
in individuality, and this is Miss Allen’s first novel. If she can 
bring a better invention, and a little humour, to her next book, 
she may yet be included in the crack company of the Monstrous 


Regiment. 
RAYMOND MORTIMER. 


A TEUTONIC MINSTREL 


The Ballad of St. Barbara, and Other Verses. By Gitpert KEITH 
CHESTERTON. Palmer. 7s. 6d. 


There are some books of verse which to criticise scrupulously 
seems almost a sacrilege. They may be full of eccentricities, 
carelessness, and distortions of metaphor and expression, 
laying themselves open to protest or damaging parody, but 
withal so full of vision, emotion, and rich music that the con- 
founding cussedness and impish obscurity which sprawls into 
every third page gets very nearly obliterated when an unpre- 
judiced reviewer pronounces a final judgment. Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s Ballad of St. Barbara and Other Verses is one of 
these extraordinary books. The present reviewer would begin 
by saying that Mr. Chesterton is intensely original and indi- 
vidual. If you try to yoke him to one of his established English 
predecessors you will have a thankless task. Maybe at moments 
he sounds a little like Lord Macaulay, and at another time like 
a sort of ghostly fusion of Kit Marlowe and Blake, or of Swin- 
burne and Blake ; but the resemblance at closest is not too pro- 
nounced. Of course, Mr. Chesterton must have read all the 
old ballads written in the English tongue ; and he may perhaps 
have read all the few existing epics and fragmentary poems of 
the Saxon scops. Add to that, if you like, everything else 
Teutonic, be it Danish, Icelandic, or German (though one cannot 
tell which particular poems); and if you have never read 
him at all and bear in mind that he also loves the use of amazing 
paradoxes, you will have some idea of his bewildering but 
forcible quality. A reviewer who turns over the pages of, say, 
three representative German anthologies containing selections 
from medizval to recent times (one of them to be a student’s 
drinking song-book) will certainly find a great deal that is re- 
mindful of Mr. Chesterton (both in this and his other verse 
books), particularly noticeable in their intensely racial outlook 
and something straightforwardly musical, resonant, and rheto- 
rical in the language—to say nothing of their wine and beer- 
imbibing enthusiasm. One is tolerably certain that poets like 
Biirger, Schiller, and Liliencron, and probably also the divine 
and demoniacal Heine, would have derived pleasure from Mr. 
Chesterton once they had sifted away the paradoxes and the 
lyrics containing the most extravagant figures of speech. There 
is a royalist strain in the man, too. You may sing of Liberty and 
shout, “* Down with Tyrants!” as hard as you like, but you 
cannot be quite so enthusiastic about medievalism and write in 
the old-fashioned manner without recalling Elroy Flecker’s 
heartening “‘ We poets of the proud old lineage,” spattering 
meanwhile half a hemisphere with your ancestral blue blood. 
Dislocate Mr. Chesterton, shake all his limbs out of joint, but at the 
same time preserve unbroken the great frame of the man, and 
then place him a little behind medievalism or at the very door 
of it, and confidently assume that in remote times his dis- 
turbing voice thrilled the hearts of the thanes guarding our 
democratic King Alfred, and that his hand tintinnabulated on 


the harp while the great monarch at repose was watching his 
clock-candles and planning to withstand an onslaught from the 
Danes or other barbarians. 

Of course, if in this country things go from bad to worse, Mr. 
Chesterton will probably be interned. Not for his medievalism 
and outward Teutonic qualities (for he pretends to fearfully hate 
all Germans) but because he espouses the cause of the distressed 
and downtrodden, and smokes and blazes with uncompromising 
indignation when he is face to face with certain kinds of bar- 
barians. How hard he smites at such selfish self-seekers as 
profiteers, land-taxers, and usurers! Take, for instance, these 
two stanzas culled from ‘“‘On the Downs,” one of the best 
ringing songs he ever put on perishable paper : 

It has not been as the great wind spoke 

On the great green down that day : 

We have seen, wherever the wide wind spoke, 
Slavery slaying the English folk : 

The robbers of land we have seen command, 
The rulers of land obey. 


We have seen the gigantic golden worms 
In the garden of paradise : 
We have seen the great and the wise make terms 
With the peace of snakes and the pride of worms, 
And them that plant make covenant 
With the locust and the lice. 
It is excellently well phrased and searingly truthful, that 
gigantic golden worms 
In the garden of paradise. 
It is also typical Chestertonese, and in this instance is no example 
of either violence, extravagance, or bombast—three of Mr. 
Chesterton’s most insidious pitfalls (though none of these so bad 
as that present-day fashionable one, the anemic). Moreover, 
both stanzas are so natural and easy. A great deal of damaging 
nonsense has been pegged to the reviewer’s condemnatory 
** facile.” It is a good shield to push in the faces of indisputable 
minor poets when they do little else save smother good work 
beneath their own aggressive derivations ; but that does not 
alter the essential fact that first-rate short poems (particularly 
those which have endured) nearly always sound “ facile,” and 
it is the conscientious poet’s business to work at his stanzas 
until they seem as if struck from a swift and sudden pen. Often 
Mr. Chesterton’s seemingly sudden facility under severe examina- 
tion reveals very vigorous application, as in the following 
exceedingly moving and inspiriting lines : 
There are more windows in one house than there are eyes to see, 
There are more doors in a man’s house, but God has hid the key ; 
Ruin is a builder of windows ; her legend witnesseth 
Barbara, the saint of gunners, and a stay in sudden death. 


At any rate, it is a very good example of the facility of the 
artist and visionary, though, perhaps, nothing in this book for 
spontaneous ease and beauty will surpass the single line, 

Still as the heart of a whirlwind the heart of the world stood still- 


Then take another typical stanza from a particularly musical 
and prophetic poem : 

His horse-hoofs go before you, 

Far beyond your bursting tyres ; 

And time is bridged behind him 

And our sons are with our sires. 

A trailing meteor on the Downs he rides above the rotting towns, 

The Horseman of Apocalypse, the Rider of the Shires, 

For London Bridge is broken down, broken down, broken down ; 

Blow the horn of Huntingdon from Scotland to the sea— 

.. . Only a flash of thunder light, a flying dream of thunder light, 

Had shown under the shattered sky a people that were free. 
The temptation to quote a preceding stanza is not to be with- 
stood : 

I saw the kings of London town, 

The kings that buy and sell, 

That built it up with penny loaves 

And penny lies as well : 

And where the streets were paved with gold, the shrivelled paper 

shone like gold, 

The scorching light of promises that pave the streets of hell. 

For penny loaves will melt away, melt away, melt away, 

Mock the mean that haggled in the grain they did not grow ; 

With hungry faces in the gate, a hundred thousand in the gate, 

A thunder-flash on London and the finding of the foe. 

There is also a frequent note of real anguish in this book, as 
in the last line of “The English Graves”’ : 

They died to save their country, and they only saved the world. 


Another of Mr. Chesterton’s distinctions is that he is one of 
the few good poets who have written several poems about 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS FROM 
MR. JOHN MURRAY’S LIST. 


Write for Illustrated Xmas Catalogue. 


FIFTY-ONE YEARS OF VICTORIAN LIFE. 


By the Dowager Countess of Jersey, C.B.E. “ Charming travel 
pictures, soaked in sunlight and meditative joie-de-vivre.”— 
Morning Post. With Illustrations. 2nd Impression. 18s. net. 


THE RT. HON. SIR ALGERNON WEST. 


The Private Diaries of. Edited by Horace G. Hutchinson. 
“An inexhaustible treasure.”—Daily Chronicle. With Portrait. 
2nd Impression. 18s. net. 


OLD DIPLOMACY AND NEW, 1876-1922. 
From Salisbury to Lloyd-George. By A. L. Kennedy, M.C. 
With an Introduction by Sir Valentine Chirol. Maps and 
Illustrations. 2nd Edition. 18s. net. 


BELIEF IN CHRIST. 
By Charles Gore, D.D. The continuation of Belief in God and 
the second volume in The Reconstruction of Belief. 7s. 6d. net. 


MEMORIES OF OLD RICHMOND. 


By the Viscountess Cave. With Illustrations. 


WHERE THE TWAIN MEET. 


By Mary Gaunt. The story of Jamaica, Britain’s first tropical 
Colony and its development. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


MY MOORLAND PATIENTS. 


By R. W. S. Bishop. 2nd Impression. 12s. net. 


SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE’S POEMS. 


Collected Edition. “ Full of keen zest in action, of humour and 
high spirits.".—-Morning Post. 7s. 6d. net. 


HINDU GODS AND HEROES. 


Studies in the History of the Religion of India. By Lionel D. 
Barnet, M.A., Litt.D. Wisdom of the East Series. 3s. 6d. net. 


WOMEN IN THE FACTORY. 
An Administrative Adventure, 1893-1921. By Dame Adelaide 
Anderson, D.B.E., M.A. With a Foreword by the Viscount 
Cave. “Is at once a revelation and an inspiration—vividly 





16s. net. 





told."—The Times. 7s, 6d. net. 
By A. C. BENSON. 
THE REED OF PAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 6s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 
THE THREAD OF GOLD. 6s. net and 2s. 6d. net. 


By ERNEST WEEKLEY 


THE ROMANCE OF WORDS. 6s. net. 
THE ROMANCE OF NAMES. 6s. net. 
SURNAMES. 6s. net 
AN ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY OF MODERN ke 
s. net. 
By W. CHARLES LOOSMORE. 

NERVES AND THE MAN. 6s. net. 
THE GAIN OF PERSONALITY. 6s. net. 
By R. W. MACKENNA. 

THE ADVENTURE OF DEATH. 6s. net. 
THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. 6s. net. 
THROUGH A TENT DOOR. 8s. net. 


By STANLEY WEYMAN. 
AUTHOR'S COMPLETE EDITION. Many of these Novels have 
been unobtainable for some time. Mr. Murray has now reprinted 
this edition. In 21 Vols. On thin paper. With an Introduction in 
the first vol. by Mr. Weyman. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; leather, 5s. net. 
Cloth case to contain the 21 vols., 5s. net. Write for list of titles. 





OUTSTANDING NEW 7/6 net NOVELS. 
OVINGTON'S BANK. By STANLEY WEYMAN. 


REALLY ROMANTIC AGE. sy L. ALLEN HARKER. 
D.E.Q. By LORD GORELL. 
FLOWER O’ THE HEATHER. ByR.w.MACKENNA. 
HORNETS NEST. By ANDREW SOUTAR. 
THE TREASURE OF GOLDEN CAP. 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. 


TALES 9& OWN COUNTRY. _ sy VIOLET JACOB. 
THE WOUNDED NAME. By D. K. BROSTER. 
ONE MAN IN HIS TIME. By ELLEN GLASGOW. 
THE FLEDGLINGS. By MARGARET BURNE. 
THE VEHEMENT FLAME. py MARGARET DELAND. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, London, W. 1. 
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The Poets’ 


ADA SHARPLEY. Square 8vo. 7s 6d net. An anthology 
giving a poem, or a part of a poem, to each day of the year. The 
care of the compiler has been not so much to fit each day with its 
poem as to place those chosen in the season to which they seem 
= to belong and in such sequence as to form a harmonious 
whole. 


Year. An Anthology. Compiled by 


A Study of Kant. By JAMES WARD, Sc.D., 
F.B.A. Demy 8vo. 12s 6d net. This book is an attempt to 
trace and at the same time to criticize the main outlines in the 
development of Kant’s philosophy, to fix its place in the history of 
modern philosophy, and to determine what, in the writer's opinion, 
are its final outcome and its permanent value. 


The University of Cambridge in the 


Eighteenth Century. py pb. A. WINSTAN- 
LEY, M.A. With 4 plates. Demy 8vo. 17s 6d net. This 
work is an account of Newcastle's activities as Chancellor of the 
University and emphasizes the close connection between the 
academic and political worlds in the eighteenth century. It is based 
upon research in the Newcastle, Hardwicke, and Cole MSS in the 
British Museum. 


Medieval English Nunneries c 1275 to 


1535. By EILEEN POWER. With 8 plates and a 


map. Demy 8vo. 35s net. The purpose of this book is to 
give a general picture of English nunnery life during a definite 
period, the three centuries before the Dissolution. It is derived 
entirely from pre-Reformation sources, and the nunneries dealt with 
are drawn from all the monastic orders, except the Gilbertine order, 
which has been omitted for various reasons. 


The Ocdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles. 
Translated by J. T. SHEPPARD, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s 
net. A cheap acting edition of Mr Sheppard's translation, 
a version which appeared in his edition of the play pub- 
lished in 1920 (20s net). It is hoped that this cheap edition may 


be read, and perhaps found useful as an acting edition, by those 
who cannot make use of the larger volume. 


Travels of a Consular Officer in Eastern 


Tibet together with a history of the relations between 
China, Tibet, and India. By ERIC TEICHMAN, C.LE,, 
B.A. (Cantab), of H.B.M. Consular Service in China, 
author of Travels of a Consular Officer in N.W. China. 
With 8 original maps and 116 photographs of Eastern 
Tibet taken by the author. Royal 8vo. 25s net. The author 
was stationed in Western China when hostilities broke out between 
Chinese and Tibetans on the border in 1918, and it devoived upon 


him to offer his services as mediator between the local frontier 
leaders on both sides. 


A Summer in Greenland. py a.c. sEwArRD, 
Sc.D., F.R.S. With 29 plates and 2 maps. Crown 8vo. 


7s net. A description of the author's visit to Greenland in the 
summer of 1921, preference being given, as the object of his 
ourney was scientific, to natural history subjects. e has not, 
—, confined himself entirely to those subjects, and the history 
of Greenland, the present system of government, and the life of the 
people are touched upon. 





Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4: C. F. Clay, Manager 
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Christmas, though the lyric included in this book is not of a very 
elevating character, as the first stanza of it will show : 

God rest you merry, gentlemen, 

Let nothing you dismay ; 

The Herald Angels cannot sing 

The cops arrest them on the wing, 

And warn them of the docketing 

Of anything they say. 

But it is almost a relief from the fierce tension of his pas- 
sionate strains to turn to such poems and to the impish satire 
of his paradox oddities and the queer kaleidoscope Songs of 
Education. One of the best of these is ‘*‘ The Higher Mathe- 
matics,’’ a snatch of which runs : 

Half of two is one, 
Half of four is two, 

But half of four is forty per cent. if your name is Montagu : 

For everything else is on the square 

If done by the best quadratics ; 

And nothing is low in High Finance 

Or the Higher Mathematics, 
and then winds up with the exceedingly brilliant and veracious, 

Where you hide in the cellar and then look down 
On the poets that live in the attics ; 

For the whole of the house is upside down 

In the Higher Mathematics. 


But all this is not illustrative of everything. There are scores 
of questionable flashes in the book like : 

Our blameless blasphemies of praise, 
and 

Dreams dizzy and crazy we shall know. 


One could fill a page with these highly alliterative, fizzing, 
crackling lines that Mr. Chesterton perhaps ought not to have 
written ; but the good and sound parts of the book are so 
good that much of the chaff burns with a clear steady flame, 
and is consumed under the heat of the good. And he is what 
you call a Christian poet, takes a firm stand, and plays with 
neither folly, vice, nor greed. His prevailing motto seems to 
be “* He that is not with us is against us.” Nor are his errors 
of outlook sufficiently numerous and pronounced to earn him in 
any way the reproach of “ fanatic.” H. E. P. 


THROUGH THE SHADOWS WITH 
O. HENRY 


Through the Shadows with O. Henry. By Au Jennincs. Duck- 
worth. 12s. 6d. 


There is an implied understatement in the title of this book, 
Even the least humane reader must hope that it ends with the 
title; for the “shadows” through which O. Henry passed in the 
Ohio Penitentiary would have been acknowledged as tortures and 
envied by the Spanish Inquisition. Refractory prisoners at this 
institution were forced to wear a contrivance called the Oregon 
Boot, which made every step an agony ; they were shut up in 
ironwork cages like wild beasts and exhibited to the public for 
money ; they were subjected to a punishment by water too 
revolting to describe, and they were beaten within an inch of 
their lives, only to be patched up by the prison doctor and beaten 
again. Sometimes they were deliberately flogged to death. 

Side by side with this barbarous ferocity went a corruption so 
unbridled that it alone, in the management or mismanagement 
of the prison, deserved to be called systematic. Adroit or 
influential convicts, except that they were not allowed to pass 
the gates of the prison, used it almost as a hotel. Their com- 
munication with the world outside was practically unfettered. 
William Sydney Porter, the O. Henry of after years, submitted 
his stories to periodicals and was paid for them. The “ Recluse 
Club,” as the little band of more favoured prisoners was called, 
dined with every luxury, including choice wines sent by firms 
competing for the fat contract of supplying the Penitentiary with 
food. In an English prison like Pentonville the severest punish- 
ment is to be confined in a cell that multiplies almost indefinitely 
the sound of one’s own voice ; but the prisoner may write letters 
only at stated intervals, and for pleasure or profit not at all 
except on the restricted surface of a slate. No such uniformity 
of treatment existed in the Ohio Penitentiary of 1899. There 
the fortunate prisoner might hope to take an important part 
in the administration of the prison; the guards, savage as 
they were, and even the warden, were liable to be terrorised 
by unruly convicts ; terms of confinement were cut short or 
prolonged from outside pressure or from sentiment. It seems 
incredible that Dick Price, who was serving a life-sentence, 


should have been even promised (the promise was broken) 
release simply because his cracksman’s ability enabled him to 
open uninjured a safe which contained documents valuable 
to an influential citizen ; incredible, too, that a youth of seven- 
teen, about to undergo the death penalty, should have been 
offered reprieve if he would confess to a crime he had not 
committed. 

One cannot help hoping that these anomalies of American 
justice are exaggerated; and it is unfair to emphasise them 
at the expense of less terrible if not always less lurid passages 
—the account of Jennings’ early life and of his adventures 
with O. Henry in New York. But the horrors are such an 
affront to credibility and the will to disbelieve them is so strong 
that they give portions of the book an air of unreality, almost 
an air of “ realism.” The Ohio Penitentiary is the background 
against which O. Henry’s courtliness of manner, his correct 
speech, his aloofness, his interludes of squeamishness and 
insensitiveness, stand out in violent relief. 

The picture of O. Henry is the more vivid because seen through 
the eyes of Al Jennings, by turns trombone-player, boot-black, 
cowboy, lawyer, outlaw, train-thief. Al’s copious Americanisms, 
his hot-tempered, affectionate disposition, his passionate partici- 
pation in life, are met in every contact by O. Henry’s nicety 
of language, the carefully-maintained irony of his remarks, his 
humour lurking in understatement, his cautious outlook on 
life, so admirably illustrated by his refusal even to “ hold the 
horses ” while Jennings robbed a bank, his secretiveness and 
the fits of indifference that never failed to exasperate his friend. 
Jennings after his release made no secret of having been in 
prison, but gloried in it. O. Henry was all his life on tenter- 
hooks lest his disgrace should become known. Even his 
generosity was curiously indirect, taking the form of money 
given casually in the pages of a book. He must pose as the 
Caliph of Bagdad on the Subway, with the Caliph’s trait of 
being sometimes open-handed, but rarely open-hearted. 

Had the two men been more alike we might have had a 
portrait of O. Henry less objectively distinct, but more revealing. 
Jennings was given a duplicate of his friend’s latch-key, but 
the gift had no symbolical importance. As often happens, it 
was in quarrels that O. Henry gave himself most away. When 
Jennings, furious that he would take no interest in the sordid 
story of a poor girl seduced by a banker, demanded whether 
the incident had not “‘the real heart-throb”’ in it: 

“Colonel, the pulse beats too loud,” Porter yawned, “It’s 

very commonplace.” 

The disagreement throws some light on O. Henry’s purpose 
in his stories. They were to be “ a potent medium of education, 
combining humour and pathos, breaking down prejudice with 
understanding.”’ Therefore they are ingenious and in a sense 
artificial, countering emotion with emotion, full of unexpected 
turns and surprises, conjurer’s tricks. They are too restless 
and darting to preserve a level surface of emotion. O. Henry 
had no use for unrelieved tragedy. In prison he had never 
accepted it: his ironical attitude kept it at a distance. But 
though neurasthenia never crept into his stories, he suffered 
from fits of depression. A less hasty man than Jennings might 
have got at the root of his friend’s troubles. It was after 
another quarrel that he came nearest to knowing. He had 
complained that O. Henry had a “feminine streak”’ in him and 
that he was “‘ damned unreliable.” O. Henry said: ‘“ Some- 
times things look black to me, Al. I don’t see much use in 
anything. I can’t bet on myself.” His biographer, whose 
life had been crowded with incident and danger, for whom 
observation was necessary and reflection often perilous, mis- 
understood the cause of his friend’s unaccountable moodiness. 
For O. Henry, though he could be rash and impulsive, was 
not a man of action: he would not react to the circumstances 
of his life, but ignored or wilfully distorted them. And he 
tried to do for the Four Million what he had done for himself : 
provide his clerks and shop-girls with amulets which might 


at any moment transform them into princes and princesses. 
L. P. H. 


EXPRESSIONISM IN ART 


Expressionism in Art. By Dr. Oskar Prister. Translated 
by Barsara Low, B.A., and M. A. Mugge, Ph.D. Kegan 
Paul. 6s. 6d. 

This book is a record of important pioneer work and should be 
full of suggestion to all who are interested in the psychology of 
Art, since it deals with phases of modern painting much in 
evidence during the last decade and a half. 
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The Best Gift Books 


A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: VERSE. Selected from 
the Poetry of Rudyard Kipling. 6s. net. Leather 
7s. 6d. net. 

’ THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. Five Volumes. 
6s. net and 7s. 6d. net each volume. 
The Service Edition in ten Volumes. 3s. net each. 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: An Anthology of English 
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THE GREAT SECRET. By Maurice Maeterlinck. 
7s. 6d. net. 

GENEVRA’S MONEY. A New Novel. By E. V. Lucas. 
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GIVING AND RECEIVING. By E. V. Lucas. 6s. net. 

YOU KNOW WHAT PEOPLE ARE. By E. V. Lucas. 
Illustrated by George Morrow. 5s. net. 

THE RAINBOW CAT AND OTHER STORIES. By 
Rose Fyleman. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By Kenneth Grahame. 
Illustrated by Nancy Barnhart. 10s. 6d. net. 

AS YOU SEE IT. By “ V.” (Mrs, J. L. Garvin). 6s. net. 

YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By Ralph Nevill. 15s. 
net. 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. By Albert Ein- 
stein. 5s. net. 

THE HEART OF MUSIC: The Story of the Violin. 
By Anna A. Chapin. 7s. 6d. net. 


A DIARY FOR THE THANKFUL HEARTED. 
by Mary Hodgkin. 6s. net. (Ready Dec. 19.) 


MORE DRAWINGS. By H. M. Bateman. 10s. 6d. net. 

DRAWN AT A VENTURE. By “ Fougasse.” 10s. 6d. 
net. 

CHARACTERS: A Book of Drawings. 
Belcher. 7s. 6d. net. 


TINKER, TAILOR . . . A Child’s Guide to the Pro- 


fessions. By A. P. Herbert. Illustrated by George 
Morrow. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLASHLIGHTS—A Book of Smiles. By Thomas Jay. 


Edited 


By George 


2s. 6d. net. 
HOW TO BOX. By Norman Clark. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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By M. Horace Smith 
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The Expressionism here studied is defined as “‘ subjective pre- 
sentation accompanied by total or almost total distortion of 
nature to the point of unrecognisability, or by suppression of all 
external reality.” In short, the ego in such art engrosses 
interest at the expense of the external object to an exaggerated 
degree. This limits the field of investigation to a particular 
mental type, so no generalisations on the nature of zsthetic 
experience are attempted, and wisely so. But the book is a first 
excursion into a line of inquiry that promises to be fruitful in 
aiding historic as opposed to creative criticism in the arts. 

Dr. Pfister had as a patient a French painter of recognised 
ability whom he calls José, whose history is given together with 
reports of sittings at which the artist produced rapid sketches. 
To the drawings as well as to the artist himself the methods of 
psycho-analysis were applied, and the connection between the 
symbolism of the sketches and the patient’s repressions and 
complexes duly recorded. Although many of the reproductions 
are not direct from the drawings, sufficient material is presented 
to enable some idea of the artist’s creative tendencies to be 
formed. 

José in an exaggerated degree exhibited the usual features of 
his temperament. He was up against the herd, yet very 
dependent on his own smaller herd—especially on women—and 
his childish tendencies maintained great activity even in adult 
life, as is often the case with painters. Moreover, the drawings 
do reflect the phases of José’s mental states, though in places 
the deductions of the analyst seem overstrained. Yet Dr. 
Pfister has good grounds for saying that the Expressionism 
abated when the discord in the man’s mind was lessened. And 
this is not surprising, for we have long known that painting is 
wonderfully and woefully indiscreet in its revelation of character. 
But, contrary to general opinion, it appears that psychologists 
are by no means sure how far artistic talent is inborn. 

It cannot be said that the mental picture presented by José 
is a pleasant one, but it seems to apply chiefly to these strongly 
introverted types who recreate the world according to their own 
concepts without much reference to reality. Such types miss 
the valuable escape from life’s trouble provided by rendering it 
objective. Goethe was saved from suicide by creating and 
killing Werther instead of himself. 

In the final section of the book, where the biological and 
psychological problems of Expressionism are discussed, the 
nature of the artistic impulse and its relation to ethics are dealt 
with. And here experimental psychology will assuredly be of 
assistance. 

Frequent as have been the analyses of artists, so far no con- 
vincing theory of the nature of esthetic experience has been 
advanced, nor does Dr. Pfister attempt to outline any such 
theory ; but he does show that in painting Autism—this turning 
away from the external world and living within the inner world 
of phantasy—shares the danger of selfishness in ethics, and may 
land the individual in the abyss of his own ego. 

These conclusions are interesting, since they really amount to 
a re-statement of Ruskin’s ideas on the relation of art to religion 
in terms of experimental psychology. Ruskin would have said 
that as nature did not appear in Expressionism, God was not 
there. Dr. Pfister does not suggest that a good artist is neces- 
sarily a good man, but his researches do imply that a work of 
art which aids the life-force—one that is really social—possesses 
elements that favour survival, other things being equal. Very 
different is the fate of most Autistic painting, for even phantasy 
must be phantasy that can be shared by others, else it is little 
better than the visions of a lunatic. 

If the chief function of Art, and one that it shares with 
Religion, be to compensate man for the failure of reality to 
satisfy and to procure him a way of escape by externalising 
through phantasy a happier form of reality, it is clear that art 
should not express mere personal dissatisfactions. The painter 
should rather seek to enhance ideal life-forces by transmuting 
into beauty the unhappiness of the world and employ forms 
adapted to such aims. But this does not necessarily imply 
popular art ; high emotion can be expressed through fine design 
and duly related colour. Indeed, modern psychology shows the 
role of the artist to be even biologically of the greatest importance 
in the social scheme, and surely never more than to-day. He is 
no mere child engaged in a form of play, as some of the Victorians 
imagined, and as many even to-day imagine, but is a man with 
an ethical part in the world. Autistic art then, despite its 
origin as a protest against materialism, is doomed to failure. 

Fortunately the present generation of painters feel this and 
are searching reality for means to express their experiences. 
This is seen in England in certain works to be found at the exhi- 





bitions of societies such as the London Group, which gives 
evidence of real vitality and personal effort. 

Dr. Pfister makes no claim to esthetic learning, and probably 
to this is due a weakness in the book, for he does not seem to 
grasp how much of reality underlies the work of such an artist 
as Matisse, who is included as an expressionist. And the theory 
of art—also put forward by Freud—here adopted seems too 
negative for a form of activity which involves such passionate 
phases. Indeed, to be told that Art and Religion are “ effective 
prophylactic psychoses ” at first is almost terrifying! But, of 
course, lack of precise terms is one of the criticisms levelled at 
psychology. On reflection, however, it must be admitted that, 
since the instincts of sex and self-preservation are involved, the 
intensity of the creative processes in the arts is accounted for. 
Fortunately, the creative impulse itself is above analysis, so 
poetry will remain elusive as ever, and wsthetic experience still 
a mystery. A. H. R. T, 


PRIZE-FIGHTING 


Knuckles and Gloves. By Bonun Lyncu. Collins. 15s. 


Mr. Bohun Lynch is a most accomplished writer and has 
written the only really first-rate book about boxing that it has 
ever been our fortune to come across. It contains very vivid 
descriptions of about forty of the famous fights of the last two 
hundred years, from the days of John Broughton, who was 
champion of England in 1738, to those of Carpentier and Bom- 
bardier Wells ; and it is admirably illustrated with old prints 
and photographs. But a literal description of its contents is 
insufficient to tell the peculiar merit of a book which owes most 
to the author’s own running commentary. Out of the hundreds 
of documents which he must have studied, he has made a single 
narrative, imbued from end to end with a colour which, for 
lack of a less hackneyed term, we must call the true “ spirit of 
British sport.’’ He is blind to none of the brutal aspects of the 
old bare knuckles days, but neither is he blinded by them. 
He presents scientific “ fighting’ as it was and as it is, and 
makes the reader understand why for so long it has been called 
the “noble” art. It is the art in which the “ good loser” 
never fails to gain appreciation and in which men learn,above 
all, that subtle lesson that “it is braver to go on wanting to win, 
than to endure hurt with resignation.” 

Half the fun, in the old days of knuckle-fighting, was in the 
avoidance of the police. For the fight between Tom Sayers 
and Perry. the “* Tipton Slasher ’’ (1857), 

an enormous crowd packed the train at Fenchurch Street Station. 

Tom Sayers was on it, but disguised. . Perry was picked 

up at Tilbury. At Southend the crowd left the train and embarked 

on a steamer which proceeded to mid-Channel, and then, altering 
her course, put down her freight of sportsmen, fighters, and ruffians 
at the Isle of Grain. 
Two more steamers arrived, a ring was made out of sight of the 
river, and then the police turned up : 

The crowd of 3,000 men rapidly re-embarked on the waiting 
steamers, and the two boxers, hidden like leaves in a forest, escaped. 
They crossed the river, and, disembarking on the Kent coast, were 
so lucky as to find a sporting farmer who gladly let the officials 
have the use of one of his fields in return for a place at the ring- 
side, which was joyfully awarded him. 

There followed one of the classic battles of the English ring. 
The Slasher, Champion of England, was beaten and “wept 
bitterly,” for he had staked his every penny on the fight and 
was utterly ruined. But “something was done” for him, 
** so that he was able to take the inevitable inn and spend the 
rest of his days in comparative comfort.” 

But a greater fight than this was the very famous contest 
between Sayers and Heenan in 1860, It was almost the last 
of the bare-knuckle heavy-weight “championship” fights. 
Heenan was an American, an enormous fellow, six inches taller 
than Sayers, and a good boxer. Sayers was knocked down in 
the second round and again in the third and in the fourth, 
and in the fifth he broke a tendon in his right arm—the arm 
with which he had won all the victories of his life. But for 
several more rounds he allowed neither his opponent nor anyone 
else to notice this. He held his right arm across his chest and 
“kept his face wooden.” Round after round he went on and 
then he knocked Heenan down—with his left. But after a 
while he could conceal his injury no longer ; he could not raise 
his right arm: it hung limp by his side. But Heenan, for all 
his reach and weight, was not able to finish the fight. He 
“‘was now a terrible sight.” For two hours and twenty minutes 
it went on. In the twenty-first and twenty-second rounds 
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Sayers was knocked down; but the American’s eyes were 
closing, and it was a blind man against a one-armed man. In 
the thirty-ninth round the police arrived and stopped the fight, 
and it was declared a draw. Every Englishman has been 
brought up to believe that in a few minutes more Sayers would 
have won easily, and every American that the police intervened 
only to save Sayers from inevitable defeat. The evidence seems 
to favour the English view, but no doubt a “ draw” was the 
right decision. 

The rules were different in those days. Wrestling was allowed 
and men were “ thrown ”’ more often than they were knocked 
down. There were no three-minute rounds. A round might 
last for one minute or for twenty minutes, and ended only when 
one or both of the men was on the ground. Half a minute 
was allowed between rounds, and if at the end of that time 
either combatant failed to come up to the “ scratch ”—which 
was a line drawn across the turf—within eight seconds, he was 
declared the loser. Each man had therefore at least thirty- 
eight seconds in which to recover from a heavy blow, so that 
what is now a “ knock-out ” would not then have been a knock- 
out at all. There are very few blows which can make a fighter 
helpless for as long as thirty seconds unless he is already a 
beaten man. Fights never ended as the clever Carpentier has 
ended so many of his; endurance was the prime factor in 
battles which might last for fifty or sixty or even seventy rounds. 
Yet for all the “* brutality ” of it, the men seem to have been 
no more hurt than they are to-day with the gloves. There is 
no record of any great fighter having been seriously injured. 

In the age of “* knuckles” the prizes were sometimes sub- 
stantial, but fighting was not the commercial business it is to-day. 
There were no cinema rights and nothing for the loser—except 
perhaps a ‘“‘ consolation ’’ purse collected on the spot, if the 
fight had been a good one. There was no thought of a Car- 
pentier being matched a second time against a Dempsey. It 
was a rougher sport, no doubt, but it was a genuine sport, not 
a “show” staged by great music-hall entrepreneurs. 

Mr. Lynch tells a story of a friend of his who tried to organise 
an amateur boxing competition in Montevideo. He sought to 
hire the bull-ring for his purpose, but the Uruguayan authorities 
refused to let it on the ground that boxing was barbarous ! 
We might laugh a little more loudly if we could forget that 
there are many people in England and America who think the 
same thing. The prejudice is dying, perhaps, but it still exists. 
Mr. Bohun Lynch declares frankly that, ardent votary of the 
sport though he is, he finds much to be said for that prejudice. 
The old fighting was “ brutal”; modern professional glove- 
fighting is too often unsporting and commercial. The boxers, 
like professional footballers, observe the referee, not the rules— 
they will use their elbows till the referee threatens them with 
penalties ; and the “‘ promotion ” of great fights is often asso- 
ciated with much that is “‘ nauseously vulgar, unfair, and 
dishonest.” But pugilism should no more be condemned on 
that ground than football. Mr. Lynch’s book should find 
thousands of appreciative readers. It is much more fascinating 
and delightful than one would have supposed such a book 
could be. 


A TOUCH OF LUCIAN 
Polite Satires. By Currrorp Bax. The Medici Society. 5s. 


This little book consists of three dialogues in rhymed couplets, 
each between two young women—that is to say, between the 
twentieth century English Hilda and the sixteenth century 
Venetian Gioconda, romantically sighing to exchange ages and 
lovers; between Miss Dorothea Wylde and Dorothy Wild, her 
Freudian Subconscious, on the proposal of Sir James Adolphus 
Porter ; and between the authoress of a first novel and the 
(outwardly) infuriated friend, who has recognised her own 
portrait in the heroine : 

What can I do 
When everyone I meet says, “Is it you. . . 
That wicked, gorgeous creature, that wild thing 
Ecstatic and unmoral as the Spring . . .?”— 
Of course I owned it. 


The first of the three is the worst; its moral—‘* Romance is 
always everywhere,” is by this time too remainder-biscuit to be 
freshened by occasional clever touches. The second is better, 
particularly Dorothea’s pleading with Dorothy to be allowed to 
accept Sir James, because 
I want to find new genius everywhere. 
I want to sit in drawing-rooms and say 
“Rossetti, Watts? Of course, they can’t compare 
With Roger, or the smallest Fry, to-day.” 


But the third-mentioned piece is the real success. It is, of 
course, as much as one’s reputation is worth to plead guilty to 
having been amused at anything; one puts oneself so at the 
mercy of any disdainful intellectual that may be pleased to damn 
it for dull; but whatever their value in the nice eyes of the 
dealers who weigh out our literary laurels by the scruple and 
pennyweight, “‘we” at least admit having read these little 
dialogues, particularly “The Unknown Hand,” twice through 
at a sitting with much amusement. No one sane hangs gold 
medals round the necks of daisies; but Mr. Bax’s slight volume 
is the work of a wit and a metrist, with an eye for character ; and, 
after all, the combination has not been so mighty common since 
“The Rape of the Lock.” Perhaps as amusing an example as 
any of the Polite Satirist, at least, to a reviewer’s eyes—is the 
opening passage in which the happy novelist is looking through 
her press-cuttings. 

** True romance.” 
W. J. Turner—‘ Shows a man’s desire 
To write for men... Much promise.” J. C. Squire.— 
** At times like Gosse”’ . . Who wrote that ? Squire again, 
But in a different paper—‘ Stuff for men . . . 
Gosse-like at moments.”” Edward Shanks—‘ No learner, 
A finished crafisman.”” W. J. Turner. 
** Impressive.” J. C. Squire.—‘* His novel ranks 
Among the best books of the season...” Shanks. 
** Impressive.” Shanks.—‘* Almost the true Gosse fire...” 
Turner again. ‘‘ A man’s book.” J. C. Squire.— 
My poor head swims. How very queer to find 
Ten papers, three reviewers, and one mind. 
They’re like the Isle of Man. Suppose I beg 
Prettily 2 Would they make me their fourth leg ? 
Here’s praise enough. Indeed, you’d think I knew them-— 
Or that they hoped I might in turn review them. 
F. L. L. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Oppressed Peoples and the League of Nations. By Nort Buxton 
and T. P. Conwit-Evans. Dent. 6s. 

. This littie book covers a wide field—from Central Europe to the 
Far East. It contains a good deal of valuable information, and the 
authors do not allow their sympathy with the victims of tyranny to 
override their judgment. Their argument is well reasoned and most 
of their suggestions are practical politics. So far as Europe is con- 
cerned, the prime need now, as Messrs. Buxton and Conwil-Evans 
urge, is to check the excesses of nationalism. Some of the oppressed 
peoples of a few years ago have now become oppressors themselves, 
and we are faced with the problem of protecting racial minorities. 
The worst sufferers are those under Jugoslav and Greek domination 
in Macedonia and Western Thrace ; the most fortunate, in the opinion 
of Messrs. Buxton and Conwil-Evans, are the Germans in Czecho- 
Slovakia. Considerable space is devoted to the Middle East, and 
especially to the Armenians; their last hope, in the opinion of the 
authors, lies in “‘ the encroachment of Russian strength on Turkish 
weakness.”’ For Egypt a League of Nations mandate is suggested. 
Is this practicable ? It might be a good way out of the deadlock 
over the Sudan, and the Egyptians would perhaps be willing to have 
the working of the Capitulations in the hands of a Minorities Com- 
mission of the League. But the proposal to hand over the Canal 
zone to international control is one for which, we fear, the British 
Empire is not yet ready. 


Life and Letters of W. J. Birkbeck. By His Wire. Longmans. 15s. 
Mr. Birkbeck was an Englishman of the kind which makes foreigners 
despair, if they are intelligent, of ever understanding the English 
character. A man of information rather than intelligence, a devout, 
interested but not inquisitive Christian, a Tory and a landowner, 
son of a Quaker family, he spent nearly all his life and energy on 
encouraging union between the Church of England and the Orthodox 
Church, especially the Church in Russia. If ever there was an 
ecclesiastical mission to go to Russia for some function, Birkbeck 
was always on the staff and competently and modestly ran the mission. 
He took charge of Dr. Maclagan (of York), of Dr. Creighton and of 
Dr. Grafton (of Fon-du-Lac), and induced in all those prelates an 
amiability towards Russian iconolatry which must have surprised 
at least Dr. Maclagan in his more Protestant moments. Birkbeck 
admired the tyrannical old Pobedonostzeff, Precentor of the Holy 
Synod, from whom he had some extremely interesting letters. He 
was a man of one idea, and in pursuit of it remained oddly blind to 
the faults and wickednesses of the Russian ecclesiastical system. 
For instance, in writing of one visit paid to a settlement of Old 
Believers outside Moscow, he says: “‘ At first they were very cautious 
and suspicious ; then when they found out that I was not one of the 
secret police they showed us everything.” There is not a hint in 
his letters from Russia of the persecutions and barbarities which 
were responsible for making people “ very cautious.” Mrs. Birkbeck 
has done her work well, and the book has some good illustrations. 
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Wanted Modern First Editions. 





Many Readers of “The New Statesman,” who are 
book-buyers and not book-collectors, will be glad to 
know that we purchase at high prices first editions 
of modern authors. Hardy, Stevenson, Kipling, 
Conrad, Samuel Butler, D. H. Lawrence, Machen, 
Douglas, Masefield, Drinkwater, De la Mare, Hudson, 


Blunden, Huxley, Merrick, Dowson, Beardsley are a 
few names chosen at random, but there are many 
. more. Look through your shelves and let us know 
what books you can spare, and we will quote you 
prices for them by return of post, if they interest us. 
Specially wanted: Housman’s “ Shropshire Lad,” Ist 


edition. 
DAVIS & ORIOLI, 
24 Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 


WINTER HAS COME. 


Where there are no “ Ifs ” and “ Buts.” 





@ Winter has come on the Russian 
Steppes and the Polish plains— 
come upon a people who have no 
defence against it. Many will 
succumb to cold, hunger, and 
disease. 


@ But for some, at least, there is a 
chance, if those who sit by comfort- 
able home fires, who have enough 
and to spare upon their table, who 
themselves are protected against 
cold, will remember them by send- 
ing a material expression of 
sympathy and good will. 


GIFTS of MONEY, which may be earmarked for any 
of the countries in which we are working, should be 
sent to FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE (Room 5), 
10 Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 

GIFTS in KIND (Clothing, Soap, etc.) should be sent 
to THE FRIENDS’ WAREHOUSE, 5 New Street Hiil, 
London, E.C. 4. 


Co-operating with the “ Russian Famine Fund” and the “ Save 
the Children Fund” in the “ Aill-British Appeal” for the famine 
in Russia. 
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“T’ve brought the Pen!”’ 


Here is a big pen for the man who has a lot of 
writing to do—the No. 56 Self-Filling Water- 
man’s Ideal with patent boxed-in lever. Its 
ink capacity is so large that it will write 25,000 
words with one filling, and then it can be 
refilled again inan instant. A fine gift pen, this, 
for the man ofaffairs. Illustration shows itinthe 
exact size—and the price is 32/6, or with clip- 
cap 33/6. Two other fine Waterman’s Ideals 
with large ink capacity are: 
No. 75 “ Regular” Type, with security cap 23/6, or 
with clip-cap 24/6. 
No. 76 “ Regular” Type, with security cap 27/6, or 
with clip-cap 28/6. 


You cannot do better than give Waterman’s Ideals. 
There is a size and a style to suit everyone, including 
special pens for ladies and school-children, 


Watérman’s 
Ideal 
FouritamPen 


—the Ideal Gift for Xmas and the 


New Year 
Three types of Waterman's Nibs to suit all hands 
Ideal: “Regular” Type Every pen fally guaran- 
from 12/6; “ Safety" Type teed Of Stationers and 
from 17/6; “ Self-Filling ” Jewellers everywhere. 





Type (with Patent Boxed- ‘ 
in Lever) from 17/6; Pre A copy of “The Pen Self Filling 


sentation Pens in Silver Book” sent free on re 
and Gold. quest. Pen, 32/6 





or with 
L, 6, SLOAN, Ltd. Che Pen Corner Kingsway, Clip-cap as 
London, W.C. 2. shown, 33/6 
Use Waterman's Ideal INK for all Fountain Pens fee e cee eee e ee eeee ese nmee 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 





General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 


EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 





VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 





of 1s. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 





All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 
NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 

















5 /- DON’T LET THE LIFE-BOAT SINK! 5/- 
for want of Your Help TO COMPLETE IT. 


To provide and maintain THE WHOLE SERVICE WE 
NEED THIS YEAR 1,000,000 contributions of 5/- each. 


Up to the 30th November we had received 617,912. 


WE MUST GET BEFORE THE END OF THE YEAR 
382,088 MORE. 


Will you be “ One in a Million” and send your 5/- TO-DAY? 
Even the Life-Boat WOULD SINK if she were incomplete. 


Come to the rescue and feel at Christmas that you have “ pulled an oar” 
for one of the noblest of British charities—unique in that it is the only 
one which provides an indispensable NATIONAL SERVICE without 
one penny from the State. 
Lorp Harrowey, Grorcr F. Suwee, M.A., 
Honorary Treasurer. Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 2. 
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A Literary History of the Adelphi. By Austin Brereton. New 
Edition. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. 

The late Austin Brereton published his entertaining summary of 
the personal associations of the Adelphi and its neighbourhood fifteen 
years ago. It is a much brighter and more informed piece of com- 
pilation than most books of its kind, and the now threatened demo- 
lition of the famous Terrace gives a topical interest to this edition, 
which is excellently illustrated, mainly from prints of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries. We do not, however, quite understand 
what is meant by “a new introduction,” for it is dated 1908. Brereton 
was well read in the annals of the district. His account of the New 
Exchange, in which Pepys delighted, is better than that given in the 
popular histories of London. He cribbed neatly from Boswell and 
Hannah More for the chapters on Johnson and Garrick, and made 
good use of the life stories of the medical quacks and other oddities 
who had a fondness for the neighbourhood that lies between the 
Savoy and Northumberland Avenue, both before and after it was 
transformed by the genius of the Adam brothers. The annals of the 
Adelphi are by no means purely literary, and the book is wider in 
scope than its title would imply. 


The Tocsin of Revolt, and Other Essays. By BranpeR MATTHEWS. 
Seribners. 10s. 6d. 

If the reader who knows Professor Brander Matthews, of Columbia 
University, as a competent elder of the academic tradition should 
wonder at the title of his latest volume, he may be at once reassured. 
Mr. Matthews is not interested in the tocsin of revolt in art, except to 
point out that it is a familiar, and indeed inevitable, phenomenon. 
He has, however, one sensible word of warning for the newest American 
cliques. He reminds them that the great rebels of the nineteenth 
century—Ibsen, Wagner, Rodin, for example—carried a load of know- 
ledge and had put themselves through a tremendous drilling in tech- 
nique before they broke away. The fifteen essays in this selection 
range in subject from conversation and cookery to the speed of literary 
production and personal memories of Mark Twain. Professor Matthews 
achieves an admirable evenness of execution, and he draws skilfully 
upon a full quiver of allusion. He discusses the American aphorism 
and the ideal American house. He considers the present significance of 
Sydney Smith’s famous question of 1820, ‘‘ Who reads an American 
book ?” He re-states, with complete approval, Matthew Arnold’s 
doctrine of the Remnant. He has the interest of the good man of 
letters in all kinds of affairs, and can furnish you with a demonstration 
that the victory of Trafalgar led—directly, among other results— 
to the popularity of English jam and Scotch marmalade in the United 
States. It is not an accident that the three English writers most 
often quoted by him are George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, and Austin 
Dobson. To the memory of the last named the volume is dedicated. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS are usually slack just before Christmas, as 
people are naturally reluctant to enter into fresh 
engagements until the turn of the year. The most 

prominent feature of the week has been the continued rise in the 
value of sterling in New York which, expressed in terms of 
itself, has reached the point where the pound, as reflected by the 
dollar exchange, is now just over 19s. According to New York 
reports this rise is due to some operations of an exceptional 
nature, but what these are has not been disclosed. It is, in my 
opinion, a mistake to be over-jubilant over this improvement, 
which, incidentally, renders it easier for the American manufac- 
turer to compete with our own manufacturers over here. Much 
the same phenomenon in the shape of a rise in the exchange has 
occurred with the Canadian dollar, which now stands on a parity 
with the American dollar. Commenting on this at the meeting 
of the Bank of Montreal held in that city this week, the General 
Manager, Sir Frederick Williams Taylor, attributed the improve- 
ment to the heavy borrowing in New York on the part of Canadian 
federal and provincial Governments, municipalities and industrial 
corporations. He took the view that Canada could not look 
for a continuance of the current rate of exchange, and should be 
prepared for a fall in the Canadian dollar. He did not consider 
the general economic situation as satisfactory, and expressed 
the opinion that Canada cannot go ahead again as she should, 
while taxation and the cost of living are higher there than in the 
United States. It is obvious that each additional large remit- 
tance of funds from the United States to this country or Canada 
will result in a temporary improvement in the exchange value 
of the pound or Canadian dollar, but if it carries with it a 
perennial liability to pay interest or dividends to the United 
States, it does not conduce to permanent improvement, but 


precisely the contrary. 
* * * 


| At the annual meeting of the Anglo-Persian Oil Company held 
on Monday, the chairman, Sir Charles Greenway, Bart., said 


that now that the public are interested as ordinary shareholders 
in the company, the time has come when they should know its 
production figures, and he gave these for the last four years, 
showing that they had risen from 1,106,415 to 2,827,221 tons for 
the last financial year, whilst the production for the current 
year is estimated at 2,900,000 tons. The original wells maintain 
their high rate of production and are being reinforced by new 
wells equally fruitful. ‘The company is working towards bringing 
its pipe lines and refineries up to the capacity of 5,000,000 tons 
a year. The chairman indicated that the Government has no 
intention of selling its holding in the company, and he was at 
pains to show—with complete success, I should say—that 
Persians obtain a large participation in the company’s earnings, 
the royalties paid to the Persian Government, which last year 
amounted to £553,795, “‘ apart from large subsidies paid to the 
local chiefs,” being on a scale much higher than that payable in 
any other oil-field ; furthermore, the company employs about 
20,000 Persians and pays £1,100,000 in wages per annum, 
The company is interested in prospecting work in Argentina, New 
Brunswick, Hungary, Jugoslavia and Venezuela, and will 
shortly be offering more shares to its own shareholders and, 
presumably, the public. The oil market is at present in the 
doldrums, but I should think a purchase of Anglo-Persian 
Ordinaries at about £4 5s. is likely to turn out well. 


* ~ * 


The Dunlop Rubber Company report, issued at the end of 
last week, covers the ten months ended June 30th, 1922. After 
deducting the trading loss of £44,109 on its plantations for the 
year 1921, the net trading loss on another subsidiary, the 
Improved Steel Company, of £115,310, and interest on debentures, 
loans, etc., there remains a net profit of £588,267. It should 
be noted, however, that losses on forward contracts for rubber, 
which matured during the period covered by the report, were 
charged to the reserve fund, which stands at £1,860,100 lower 
than a year ago, and is now £907,500; this, however, may be 
regarded as an abnormal loss, so one may take it that the 
company’s operations for the ten months resulted in a net 
profit of over half-a-million. The accounts for the year ended 
August 31st, 1921, showed a net loss of £8,320,000 due largely to 


‘ forward purchases of rubber. The rise in the price of rubber, 


which looks like continuing, should be of considerable assistance 
to the Dunlop Rubber Company both in regard to its stocks and 
its large plantations, but it has a long way to go before the 
ordinary shares will be in sight of a dividend, and in all prob- 
ability it will be necessary to write off half of the ordinary share 
capital as lost. The company’s large investment in America, 
standing in the balance-sheet at £4,520,888, which has thus far 
been unproductive, may now become revenue earning, for the 
necessary finance has been arranged, the American subsidiary 
having successfully issued in New York this week $15,866,300 
of 7 per cent. Collateral Trust Sinking Fund Convertible Bonds 
at 95. These bonds are guaranteed by the Dunlop Rubber 
Company, which thereby assumes an additional liability, but, 
on the other hand, stands to benefit considerably as and when 
the American concern makes profits. At the general meeting 
to be held on Monday next the shareholders are to be asked to 
agree to Sir Eric Geddes receiving a salary of £5,000 per annum 
as chairman, and to his being paid an additional £10,000 “ for 
his special services as a director during the period of twelve 
months beginning October Ist, 1922.’ Sir Eric is simply giving 
himself away. A. Emit Davies. 


OOKS, PRINTS, and MANUSCRIPTS BOUGHT, and VALUED 
for PROBATE, by HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 140 Strand and 43 Piccadilly. 
Telephones: Central 1515 and Gerrard 7741. 
Telegraphic and Cable Address: Bookmen, London. 
Established in 1819. 











APPOINTMENT VACANT 


THE UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL 
CHARLES BOOTH CHAIR OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 








The Council invite applications for this Chair. The duties of the 
Professor will begin, and the appointment date, from October rst, 
1923; the stipend of the Chair is fixed at £1,000 per annum, | Full 
particulars as to duties can be obtained on application to the Registrar. 

The Council reserve the power to consider the claims of candidates 
other than those who reply to this advertisement. 

Applications, together with the names of at least three scholars of 
recognised standing, to whom reference may be made, and (if the 
candidate so desires) twelve copies of testimonials should be sent to 
THE REGISTRAR, from whom further particulars may be obtained, 
not later than February 19th, 1923. Women are eligible for any 
Office in the University. 
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“OXFORD” SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
This is the Bookcase that won such den © at the 
various Ideal Home Exhibitions held Fy London. Of 
excellent workmanship and handsome a it must not be 
confused with imitations similar in name and outward appearance 
Uut quite differently constructed and of inferior quality. . 
Single sections (standard size) in oak from 20/«, 
Illustrated Booklet Post Free, 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., LTD., The Broad, OXFORD. 



























* endon Agents—Chaundy & Cox, 40, Maddoz Street, W.1. 
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§ CHILDREN’S EDUCATION. 

H Anticipate the heavy cost of educating your children 
; by effecting an Endowment Assurance Policy. 
a 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 
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THE HUMAN HAIR {} 

Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy | 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER. 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 


“ Alopecia Areata,” “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 


“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman, 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon us as a 
revelation.”—The Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation and restoration of 
the hair are ple, lucid and convincing.”—Medical Record. 





Price 7d. post free from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, LTD. (Desk 55), ( 
117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, London, 8.W.1 
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A Subscription to 
THENEW STATESMAN 


is a much appreciated 


Xmas or New Year Gift. 


One Year 30s.; 6 Months 15s.; 3 Months 7s. 6d. 
Post Free to any Address in the World. 
THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, 
Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 























OOKS.—Mumford’s Oriental Rugs, {2 2s.; Voltaire’s Candide, 
with 50 illus. by Alan Odle, 12s. 6d. Arthur Symons A Pageant of Elizabethan 
Poetry, 1906, 4s 6d.; Whymper’s Scrambles 'n the Aips, 1871, 308. ; Whym- 

per’s Travels Amongst Great Andes 1892, 21s. ; Conway’s Aips from End to End, 1895, 
258.; Gotch’s The English Home from Charles I. to George IV., 308.; The British 
Home of To-Day, edited by Shaw Sparrow, 1904, scarce, 128. 6d.; John Webster and 
the Elizabethan Drama, by Rupert Brooke, 1st Edition, 1916, 8s. 6d.; Housman’s 
A Shropshire Lad, rst Illus. Edition, 1908, 213.; Masefield’s rg of Man, 
1st Edition, rare, {7 78.; Bradley’s In the March and Borderland of Wales, 1905, 
218s.; Freemasonry Ars Quatuor Coronatorum, 14 vols., {£12 128., 1902-1915; 
Anderson's Constitutions, 1769, £3 38.; Burke’s Limehouse Nights, 7s. 6d.; Burke's 
Twinkletoes, 73 6d.; Hume’s Spanish Influence on English Literature, 5s Ruba'yat 
of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese artists, 1st Edition, 138, Ruvigny’s Titled 
Nobility of Europe, last Edition, 1914, 42s., for 6s ; Chesterton’s The New Jeru- 
saem 7s. 6d ; Soldier Songs by Patrick Macg‘il, signed, limited Edition 1917, ros. 6d.; 
Greenwich Hospital, with coloured es by G Crukshank 1826, {10; The Sketch, 
Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler Vols. 1 to 46, fine ot, £21; Ulustrated 
London News, 46 vols., £12; Heptameron, trans. by Saintsbury, with many illus., 
5 vols., privately printed, £3 1os., Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, ted b 

John Murray, 1896, {2 28.; Sterne’s Works, 1783, rare set, 7 vols. {2 28.; Lane's 
Arabian Nights, illus. by Brangwyn, 6 vols.. L.P only 25c done {£6 6s., Everyman, 
& Morality Piay, Riccardi Press, £3 158.; Plutarch’s Lives, 6 vols., 1819 £2 28. ; 
Rawlinson’s Ancient Monarchies, 5 vols., {7 7s ; Baxter Prints, the ures 
of George Baxter, just issued, a most valuable Reference Book to Baxter Print 
Collectors, £3 5s.; Wilde’s Salome, illus. by Beardsley, 1912, 158; send also for 
catalogue If you want a book and have failed to find ie elsewhere, try me. I am 
the most expert book-finder extant. Books WANTED : Joyce Ulysses; Cabeli’s 
Jurgen ; Masefield’s Salt Water Ballads, 1902 ; any Baxter Prints loose or in books. 
—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 6 vols., 25s. 1 
Heptameron, 5 vols., illus., £3 78. 6d.; Dumas’ Novels, 25 vols., £5 10s. ; 

Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, 25 vols., £3 158.; Burton’s Arabian Nights, 17 vols., 
Unexpurgated, {20; Real Life in London, 2 vols., 1827-9, coloured plates by Alken, 
£to t0s.; Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, 5 vols., {7 10s.; Amateur Mechanic, 
4 vols., 358.; Century Dictionary, 8 vols., £4 10s. (cost £16); Riggs’ Decameron, 2 
vols., 358. (pub. £3 3s.) ; Dumas’ Celebrated Crime, 8 vols., £6 6s.; Dunsany’s 
Chronicles of Rodriguez, signed rst edition, 63s.; Hampshire Parish Registers, 16 vols., 
9; People’s Physician, illus., 5 vols., 308. (cost £3) ; Balzac’s Droll Stories, illus., 158. ; 
nhill Magazine, 42 vols., hf. calf, £4 48. ; Trall’s Sexual Physiology, 4s. 6d. ; 
Beardsley’s Early and Later Work, 2 vols., 50s. ; rare books supplied ; state wants ; 
ca es free. Books wanted (3,000). List free. Libraries purchased.—HOoLLaNnD 
Bros., Book Merchants, 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham, 
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How Many | SMYRNA 
Lives will | 'RAGEDY 















You Save? 


Half-a-million on border line of 


DEATH FROM STARVATION 
AND EXPOSURE. 


And the little CHILDREN! 


Thousands left orphaned and 
friendless. Food, Clothing and 
Blankets must be despatched 
in larger quantities before the 
winter rains start. 


Miss Nellie Cole, in charge of the 
Orphanage at Trebizond, writes: — 


“ Walking through the streets one can 
hardly fail to be impressed with the sad- 
ness of the faces one meets—pinched 
faces, pale faces, anxious faces, care- 
worn faces, listless faces, hungry faces, 
sickly faces of little children, and older 
faces that have grown sour and sullen.”’ 


OH, DO PLEASE HELP! 


Refugee Fund 


at the Office of the Bible Lands Missions’ Aid 
Society. 


LORD KINNAIRD, Hon. Treasurer. 
S. W. GENTLE-CACKETT, Hon. Relief 


Commissioner. 


358Q STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 





N.B.—No office expenses or salaries this end. 
No distributing expenses abroad. 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


NALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY and EDUCATION.—The Tavis- 
tock Clinic (Hon. Director, H. Crichton Miller, M.D.) undertakes to provide 
qualified lecturers and leaders of study circles. For particulars of lectures and 

eae already arranged, apply to the Hon. Lecture Secretary, 51 Tavistock Square, 

Ge Be 





TO LET, ETC. 


hg LET, FURNISHED, from December 15th to March 25th, 
S. ANTONIO, TIVOLI, NEAR ROME. 
Central heating ; modern sanitation; good water; pure dry air; no fog. 
Particulars from Mrs. HALLAM SEARLE, Ortygia, Harrow-on-the-Hill. 








COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 
W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Trea- 
surer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Sym M.A.—For 
information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund, and Grants from the Board of 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAwWRENCB. 


AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCB, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for Men 
and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.—Pro- 

spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 
SICILY AND §., ITALY. 


30 days. 
ALGERIA—TUNISIA. 
Feb. roth. 33 days. 

ITALY, MOROCCO, SPAIN. Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., PRIVATE SOCIAL 
Tours, 159 Auckland Road, S$.E. 19. 


BOURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff. Lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K.M. Evuts. 


A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





London), E. 1. 








Jan. 24th. 89 guns. 


115 gns. 





Boarding House, 








OURNEMOUTH.—Winchmore, Kniyveton Road. Comf. Bd.-Res. 
Sheltered amongst pines. Garage. From 3 gns. 


Beware BOARDING ESTABLISHMENT. All bedrooms 
electric t, hot water, gas fires. Pure, varied, generous diet.—Tariff from 
Mr. and . MASSINGHAM, 17 Norfolk Terrace. 








| Sag lg a+ ig ge iny Guest House, 2 Jevington Gardens. 
Best locality, central. Large, bright, comfortable rooms.—Mrs. RoGERS 


(Cookery diploma). 
TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 

every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand- 
typists provided.—METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 
27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel. Central 1565. 











Awa MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BRooKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed at home.—Miss Nancy MCFARLANB, 
11 Palmeira Avenue, Westcliff. 


UTHORS should forward Novels, Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, 


Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. ARTHUR STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate 
Hill, London. No reading fees. Typing unessential. New authors wanted. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








N=. GUEST HOUSE. For Professional Gentlewomen only, 
Bracing situation in Golders Green. Convenient "Buses and Tube. Re. 

d d th hout. Large double bed-sitting-room vacant. Gas fires; 
cuisine. Partial board.—Write Box 765, 10 Great 





constant hot water. Good 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


SCHOOLS 


GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
ST. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN SURREY. 

Miss I. L. RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of 
Modern History, M.A., Dublin and Liverpool, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere 
School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liverpool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, late House 

Mistress at the Belvedere School. 
Girls are given a thorough education up to the age of 14. 
The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 


LANDS SCHOOL. 
MALTMANS' GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the Schoo! is to 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to age self-e jon by means of Literature, A ng. Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medica) Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of es A girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE (Northwood Hall, Northwood, ——< 
A New Era Schoe! for Boys and Girls on Montessori lines; no uniform req . 
no extras charged ; happy individual work ; afew backward children received, 

Numerous professional references on application to the Principal, Mrs. K. H. Birp. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


EDDIKER HOUSE, CaINBROOK ROAD, GROVE Park, S.E.12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZB EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 to 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN, 

FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THB PRINCIPAL, MISS MILDRED STEELB. 


HE STREETLY PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—A School on 
modern lines for children from 3 to 12 years. Special care given to a 
few boarders.—Apply to the PrinctPpaAL, Manor Cottage, Aldridge, Staffs, 


DUCATION in SWITZERLAND.—Reliable information given 
regarding schools and other educational facilities. No charge. Escorted 
ties to Lausanne in December and January.—Write ANGLo-Swiss Epuca- 

TIONAL AGENCY, 18 Mousquines, Lausanne. 


HE KING ALFRED SCHOOL SOCIETY’S DAY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS from Kindergarten to University age. Now at 
Manor Wood, North End Road, Golders Green, N.W. (a few minutes from 

Tube Station). Six acres of finely-timbered grounds. Co-education, development 
of individuality, much outdoor work. Tennis courts and playing-field under con 
struction.—Headmaster : JosEpa WICKSTEED, M.A. (Oxon.). 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BROADSTAIRS.—Preparatory for 
the Public Schools and Navy. Boys received from 7 to 14 years of age. The 
fee is strictly inclusive.—Prospectus from Headmaster. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement, 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 133 acres. 

“ To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.”—G. STANLEY HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the WarpeEeNn, Abbotsholme, Rocester, Derbyshire, of 
to Colonel B. R. Warp, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 
28 FitzGeorge Avenue, London, W. 14. 









































ERAMBULATOR for Sale. Good condition. Cost {12 I2s. 
Accept £6 6s.—Box 825, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 

ILL someone share NEW STATESMAN with country clergyman ? 
—Write Box 828, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. 








REFORMED INNS. 

A= for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
by the le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
(maximum dividend 7} %) or 6 % Loan Stock. 

P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. ge’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


RS. HEMMING, 25 Southwick Street, W.2, has moderately 
priced rooms in Norfolk Square to let to ladies only; gas and electric light; 
some with water. Write for appointment. 








Beck Atns. Original designs.—Write for particulars to 
OsBornes, Bookplate Artists, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 
Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 133 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE “TURN” SUITS, OVER- 
COATS, COSTUMES, &c., equal to new. Write for descriptive price list 
or send garments for free estimate.—LonDoN ToRNING Co. (Dept. “ E ”), 

97 Downs Park Road, London, E.5. ‘Phone: 1580 Dalston. 


EADERS OF “ THE NEW STATESMAN ” are invited to utilise 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose 
of making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Sixpence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers, also Sixpence to cover the forwarding of 
replies. Substantial reductions are allowed for a series of insertions, 
details of which will be sent on —— to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


London, W.C. 2. 











ST. GEORGE’S EDUCATIONAL HOME. 

T. GEORGE’S (Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks).—Modern educational 
ideals pursued in a natural, healthy atmosphere, in addition to the advan- 
tages of a simple, happy home life, with children from 3 to 9 years. The 

an S Say situa in its own grounds of about 4 acres.—Apply to the 





LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

T= BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37, Latis- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medica! Gymnastics on the Swedish. 

System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees, 

£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 

Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 

ds-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. Simple, natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 

healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


‘T22 GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks 
An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentry, Eurhythmics. 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, yee Games. ee time-tables. 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection. Special Housecraft and Domestic Science br 
for elder girls will be formed shortly.—Principals: Mrs. C. H. NicHoLzs and the 
Misses MANVILLB. 


T. MARGARET’S, HARROW, DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Wide train service for day-boarders. Fees from {9 a term.—Principal, Miss 
of the Maria Gray College. 











A. J. Robinson, Late Scholar Newnham College, 


NDEX to VOL. XIX. of THE NEW STATESMAN 

is now ready. Free to Postal Subscribers on request. To 
other Readers, One Shilling, post free. 

THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen St., London, W.C. 2. 
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